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PREFACE 



Final reports are intended to convey to the reader a description of the research methodology em- 
ployed and the results obtained. While this investigator is concerned with these objectives, the nature of 
this demonstration project, which combines a reliance on the talents and resources of individuals and 
agencies with z system for stimulating the motivation of teachers, does not lend itself to the typical re- 
porting pattern. In an attempt to communicate the many tasks involved in operating the model, the 
processes utilized in developing materials, and the sometimes subtle techniques relied on hi maximizing 
the participation of individuals and age^icies, a three-volume report has been prepared. Each volume is 
independent but related and prepared with a different audience in mind. 

Volume! . . . A Report on Functions and Guidelines for Replication. 

Inherent in this volume is a detailed discussion on the design of the model. Every 
aspect of the project is reviewed. This is a descriptive report prepared for those 
persons who are seriously interested in the model. It is organized according to major 
functions. 

Volume II . . . A Report on the Evaluation of Project Activities. 

Sufficient information on the overall project is included to provide the reader a mean- 
ingful frame of reference. However, the major emphasis of this volume is on reporting 
data regarding the effectiveness of the model. 

Volume III ... A filmed report , , . So You Want A Better Tea c her? 

SECEXT’s model of in-service training for teachers of the mentally retarded. 1 5 minutes 
animated, color. An overview of the SECDC in-service training system with a focus on 
the leadership role of the consulting teacher. Illustrates the nature of SECDCs inter- 
agency involvement, and documents the SECDC dissemination system from production 
to training session to field session. The film begins with a recognition of the problems 
faced by special class teachers, works toward an understanding of the responsibilities 
of the consulting teacher, and concludes with an inside view of the SECIX^ system at 
work. 
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SUMMARY 



TU in-service training model for teachers of the mentally retarded developed through this study is 
now an on-going service of the Iowa State Department of Public Instruction. The conceptualization and 
research of the model was done by The University of Iowa under a three-year demonstration grant from 
the United States Office of Education. The model is based on the premise that special class teachers are 
sensitive to their instructional problems and given sufficient support, possess within their ranks the 
necessary leadership talent to conduct their own in-service training. The major objective of the model 
was to involve all teachers of the ^ducable mentally retarded in an in-service training program on a 
voluntary basis. To attain this goal it was assumed that the model would need to allow for the participa- 
tion of teachers in the decision making process relative to the nature of the input, as well as to the organi- 
zational procedures employed. The ultimate design of the model evolved from a process which was sensi- 
tive to the expressed concerns of teachers and which was aimed at making maximum use of then leader- 
ship talent. Throughout the grant period emphasis was given to refining the model with an aim toward 
continuing, as an on-going service, those aspects of the model which prove to be effective. 

The state was divided into sixteen goegraphic areas. A teacher was selected from each area plus one 
from the four largest population centers to serve as a consulting teacher. In general, the consulting teach- 
ers reprccented individuals who were considered successful teachers by their administrators, respected by 
their colleagues, and who had demonstrated the ability to work well in group situations. They were train- 
ed by the project staff to serve as in-service educators. Following the training, which was provided quarter- 
ly, the consulting teachers returned to their hom.e areas to conduct monthly in-service sessions. Curricu- 
lum documents based on expressed needs of Iowa special class teachers were developed by the project 
staff and served as the input for the field sessions conducted by the consulting teachers. The publications 
took the form of instructional units, courses of study, and guidelines on curriculum planning. For the 
most part, the materials were designed for immediate use by teachers. The field sessions became the dis- 
semination vehicle for the curriculum publications. They also served as a means of increasing communi- 
cation among special class teachers. The latter feature was particularly important considering the ruralness 
of Iowa. 

Although participation was voluntary, the average attendance at the field sessions was approxi- 
mately twenty-five. Thus, the consulting teachers became closely acquainted with the teachers who at- 
tended their sessions. Ninety per cent of the teachers of the EMR employed in Iowa participated in the 
monthly field sessions. The teacher-teacher dialogue coupled with the availability of materials prepared 
specifically tor them, provided the motivation for the high rate of attendance. 

The consulting teacher concept capitalizes on the leadership talents of teachers and r ike ; efficient 
use of agency resources. It also serves as a training model for supervisors and consultants. Many of the 
teachers who served as consulting teachers were later employed as supervisors. Their experience with the 
project gave them visibility as well as an opportunity to develop their leadership skills. 

While the role of the consulting teacher was the key to the model, the involvement of educational 
agencies was extensive. The University of Iowa housed the development staff, the Iowa State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction provided the coordination of field sessions and financial support, the Joint 
County System of Cedar, Johnson, Linn, and Washington Counties printed the materials, local districts 
made available facilities for the field sessions, and the United States Office of Education provided a 
significant source of funding. The major investment by participating agencies resulted from he efforts 
of the project staff to match expectations with agency resources. Agencies were asked to cont ^bute 
only those services and resources which were within their capabilities. They were not asked to aSi me 
responsibilities for which they were not equipped. This enhanced their involvement and facilitated the 
collaborative efforts required to sustain the project. 
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In addition to producing curriculum materials and establishing a state-wide system of in-service 
training for teachers of the educable mentally retarded, the project also sponsored curriculum conferences, 
meetings for administrators, produced films, and in general, stimulated the development of resources to 
aid teachers in their instructional tasks. 

Evaluation of the project was a continuous activity. Observation techniques, videotaping, field test- 
ing, and a variety of questionnaires were employed as a means of assessing the effectiveness of the model. 
All of the field sessions, which represented the millieu within which the in-service experience look place, 
were evaluated. A special effort was made to immediately utilize the feedback gained from the evaluation 
procedures in refining the model. 

\ comprehensive survey of participating teachers, principals, consulting teachers, and directors of 
special education was employed at the termination of the project to assess the effectiveness of the model 
as perceived by different groups of educator?. The success of the project was reflected in its widespread 
acceptance by teachers and administrators, ihe increased investment of Iowa funds during the initial 
three years plus the establishment of the project as an integral service of the State Department is ad- 
ditional ev idence of the program's value to teachers. 
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CHAPTEX I 



lIVTRODUCriON 
Puipose of Volume II 

The intent of this volume is to describe the evaluation procedures employed in 
assessing the effectiveness of a state-wide in-service training program for teachers 
of the educable mentally retarded in Iowa. The demonstration project was designed 
to capitalize on findings derived from the evaluation procedures as they occurred and 
to apply these data in refinement of the model. In essence, the evaluation process 
was structured to provide an on-going source of feedback on the many aspects of the 
model. The focus of these procedures was to improve on the model during the three 
year demonstration period by applying much of the evaluation results during the demon- 
stration itself. The manner in which this was accx>mplished is discussed in Chapter III 
of this volume. 

Had this project been basically a research project, the model would have remained 
unchanged during the grant period and the focus of evaluation would have been on the 
results that occurred during the period of intervention. Since the concept of in-service 
is generally supported, an emphasis on demonstration, rather than research, was warrant- 
ed in tenns of the modal proposed for this project. This means that reporting the 
evaluation results took on at least two dimensions. The first dimension related to the 
evaluation process which was incorporated with refinement of the model during the 
demonstration period. Volume I incorporates these findings in describing the various 
functions of the model in its ultimate foim. Reference to reasons for modifications, as 
well as discussions, on the source of such evaluative data are included in that volume. 
The second dimension dealt with the overall effectiveness of the model as it evolved 
from conception through the tljree years of operation. This report (Volume II) deals 
basically with evaluative findings which pertain to the overall effectiveness of the 
model. In other words, this report includes an assessment of the model from the per- 
spective of the various groups involved, e.g., special class teachers, master teachers 
who served as consulting teachers, directors of special education, and building 
principals responsible for special classes. 

Statement of Problem 

The purpose of the project was to demonstrate the feasibility of utilizing master 
teachers as in-service educators in the operation of a state-wide in-service training 
program for teachers of the educable mentally retarded. The problem involved the 
designing of a model which allowed for maximum involvement of teachers and which, 
if successful, could be sustained through available resources. Inherent in this global 
problem were a number of researchable questions, namely: 

1. What qualifications must a teacher possess in order to be successful as an 
in-service educator? 
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2. How effective would curriculum material, designed specifically for participating 
teachers, be as a source of input into the in-service trainii'ig sessions? 

3. What kinds of support and training are required to prepare a master teacher to 
serve as an in-service educator? 

4. What types of roles can local, intermediate and state level educational agencies 
most effectively assume in a state-wide in-service training system? 

5. How capable are teachers in assuming major responsibility for operating their 
own in-service training system? 

6. Will teachers, over a period of time, continue on a voluntary basis to participate 
in regularly scheduled in-service training sessions? 

Collectively, these questions combined to establish the prerequisites for the model. 

The project was initiated on the basic assumption that teachers within their own ranks 
possessed the necessary talent and motivation to fulfill leadership roles in a state-wide 
in-service training program. A closely related assumption was that the missing element 
in most in-service training ventures was significantly supported from relevant educational 
agencies. It was further assumed that the necessary support would be generated if a model 
could be designed to serve as a catalyst in facilitating the collaborative efforts of the 
various agencies. 

The model which evolved through the project took the form of a structure in which 
local programs, an intermediate unit, the Iowa State Department of Public Instruction, 
and The University of Iowa assumed definite supportive roles. Selected teachers served 
as the change agents in the form of consulting teachers and a coordination vehicle 
provided the communication system which solidified the cooperative effort. Special 
class teachers were selected to serve as in-service educators. These teachers were 
trained by the project staff to conduct in-service training sessions. The project staff 
prepared curriculum publications which were used as the input into the sessions. The 
in-service training sessions were coordinated by a staff member of the Iowa State 
Department of Public Instruction. Participation was open to all teachers of the mentally 
retarded in Iowa on a voluntary basis. 

An Overview of the SECDC Model 

The Special Education Curriculum Development Center in-service training model 
was designed to make maximum use of state and local special education resources. 
Teachers were trained and guided as in-service educators, and educational agencies 
were involved as major sources of support. This model was developed in the fall of 
1966, in response to a general awareness of the need to assist special class teachers 
in coping with their instructional problems. The University of Iowa and the Iowa 
State Department of Public Instruction provided leadership in the design and implement- 
ation of the SECDC model, while local and intermediate level educational agencies 
later assumed significant roles in the operation of the program. 

The need for the type of services provided by SECDC was made evident by the 
expressed concern of special class teachers, administrators, and representatives of 
agencies attempting to meet the service needs of teachers working with mentally 
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retarded children in the Iowa public schools. The number of classes for the eduoable 
mentally retarded was increasing at a rate much beyond the supply of trained teachers. 

Of the 5(19 teachers of the educable mentally retarded employed in Iowa during the 
1965-66 school year, only 204 were fully certified. In addition, a large numl er of 
these teachers were being hampered by having to teach in less than desirable physical 
facilities, were somewhat isolated in that they were one or two or three special class 
in their respective systems, and did not have available to them needed consultative 
assistance. Tnachers often met administrative apathy when they sought help. Such 
a response from administrators was not due so much to a lack of interest as to a lack 
of direction and resources upon which to draw. 

Attempts to alleviate these problems had been sporadic at best. In-service training, 
for the most part, was short-term and was offered only on an infrequent basis. The 
subject matter was often geared to regular class teachers rather than to teachers of the 
mentally retarded. Many administrators would unilaterally appraise the strengths and 
weaknesses of their program, and then act to estabiish independent program goals. 

Still other administrators subordinated teachers' needs, and arranged in-service training 
services according to easily accessible resources. Special studies institutes sponsored 
by the Iowa State Department of Public Instruction under Public Law 85-926 were being 
used to cope with specific needs but lacked continuity and were limited in the number of 
teachers they could benefit. Extension courses were also being offered by three colleges 
and universities. There was no systematic approach, however, to the provision of 
in-service training for teachers of the mentally retarded. 

The void in supportive services for teachers and the rapid growth in special classes, 
coupled with an increasing concern for the quality of instruction being provided mentally 
retarded children, demonstrated the urgent need for a major thrust in programs of 
in-service training. It was also apparent that growth in teacher training programs would 
not substantially alter the situation in the immediate future. For the most part, teachers 
presently in the field and in need of service and materials would continue to represent 
the majority of available teachers in the foreseeable future. 

If a change in the direction of assisting teachers were to come, a change that would 
ultimately influence the quality of instruction offered to retarded children in special 
classes throughout Iowa, a major commitment would be required by several agencies, 
and a number of conditions would have to be met. 

These conditions were based on the premise that goals should be long-range; once 
operational, the program would become a source of support on which teachers could 
depend. This precluded short-term approaches such as publishing a curriculum guide, 
or sponsoring annual regional workshops. It created a set of demands which called 
for decisions, commitments, and a significant investment at all levels by educational 
agencies in Iowa. Seven prerequisites were established as conditions to be met. 

Conditions To Be Met: 

Systematic. The Structure must be organized in a manner which allows for broad agency 
participation and which facilitates coordination. It should be designed so that teachers 
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understand the process in which they are involved. The input must be well defined and 
planned, so that teachers can anticipate the nature of the service they will receive. 
Continuity, of course, would be essential. 

State-wide Coverage. In order to have a significant impact on the overall quality of 
programs for the mentally retarded, the model would have to be state-wide in design. 

If only the large population centers were served, many teachers would not be involved. 

Both rural and city teachers must be served. 

Involvement. The model must be capable of demanding and obtaining maximuin involve- 
ment. A state-wide mandate for compulsory participation was immediately ruled out, 
and voluntary attendance was encouraged. Obviously, this meant a high risk: teachers 
who are not sensitive to their own teaching needs might not attend. This factor became 
a frame of reference in the planning process. The planners were continually cognizant 
of the need to design a model which, in itself, would attract the participation of teachers. 

Relevancy. The input, as well as the structure of the in-service training program, would 
have to "make sense” to the teachers. The experiences would have to be meaningful, 
have immediate application, and offer an optimistic outlook. 

Teacher base. A major condition centered around the teacher; her role in decision-making, 
as well as in the actual operation of the program, must be primary. This was placed h gh 
on the priorities of conditions to be met for two reasons: first, their involvement would 
enhance their motivation to participate; and second, without their participation in the 
operation, it was questionable if resources would be sufficient to make the program 
feasible. 

Flexibility. The Structure, including the input, could not be rigid. It would have to be 
designed so that the subject matter could be altered if the teachers felt that changes 
were warranted. Also, the organizational aspects of the model would need to be sensi - 
tive to the needs for change. 

Status. Somehow the approach must attain status in the eyes of teachers as well as 
administrators. In other words, rather than becoming an adjunct to the regular in-service 
training program, it should be designed in a manner which would give it visibility, and 
which would be significant enough to achieve the respect of those involved. 

Another factor, which was more an operational principle than a condition to be met, 
was that the system must be designed so that eventually it would become a sustained 
service cooperatively supported by state, local, and regional resources. This principle 
was couched within the realization that outside funds would be required initially for 
denx)nsiration purposes if the program wos to be established at that time. Had Title VI 
funds of ESA been in existence in 1966, such funds could have been appropriately used 
to launch the program. 

If the agreed conditions were to be met, certain alternatives would be immediately 
eliminated. For example, it would be unrealistic to depend on resources which were 
only minimally available, already over- commit ted, or which could not be counted upon 
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to materialize in the future. Consequently, the use of the Iowa State Department of 
Public Instruction, The University of Iowa, and/or local supervisory staffs to conduct 
in-service training was ruled out. Rather, it was decided to explore alternatives 
which capitalized on the targe resources of teachers presently employed as teachers 
of the mentally retarded in Iowa. 

Brief Description of SECDC Model: 

The system finally agreed upon met the conditions; a state-wide in-service training 
program which utilizes master teachers as in-service educators. The model had three 
major elements: first, interagency involvement; second, the use of teachers as in-service 
educators; and third, the production of curriculum materials designed specifically for 
use with the mentally retarded. The initial emphasis was on serving teachers of the 
educable mentally retardate. The latter decision was made with the idea that much of 
the materials and discussion topics would also be applicable to those who work with 
the trainable mentally retardate. A long-range objective was to eventually structure a 
program specifically for teachers of the trainable mentally retardates. 

Interagency Participation; 

No preconceived ideas regarding the role of agencies prevailed during the planning 
stages, except the principle that agencies would not be asked to perform tasks for which 
they were not equipped. Rather, there would have to be an attempt to match functions 
with resources. Participation, for SECDC's purposes, was defined as direct involve- 
ment. This meant contributing available resources and accepting responsibility for pre- 
scribed functions. The three major agencies initially involved included the Iowa State 
Department of Public Instniction, The University of Iowa, and local special education 
administration units. In some cases the latter agency was a county or multi-county 
program; in other situations, it was in an independent school district. 

While a central administrative structure was viewed as being essential to operating 
the service, the interagency nature of the program required a system which did not re- 
strict the established roles of participating agencies. In order for this to be accom- 
plished it was considered essential that the overall program be viewed as a cooperative 
venture, and that the staff members be knowledgeable of the roles traditionally performed 
by the participating agencies. Although the focal point for administering SECDC was 
through The University of Iowa, the operational tasks were divided by function among 
the relevant agencies. The director, by definition, administers the production aspects 
of the program and coordinates the activities among participating agencies. 

The University of Iowa. College of Education. The University of Iowa ultimately became 
the applicant agency for a demonstration grant under Title III of PL88-164 through the 
U, S. Office of Education. Since the first year's operation was primarily supported by 
funds from the grant. The University was the center for most administrative functions 
affecting the total program. The decision-making, however, allowed for broad involve- 
ment. The staff of the Special Education Curriculum Development Center, with the 
exception of the consulting teachers and the field coordinator, was housed in the College 
of Education, 
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The crucial function to be performed at the University was the production of curriculum 
materials. The materials were to be developed in ar'o 'dance with the expressed needs 
of teachers in the field. It was felt that the University, because of its research, 
experimental and library resources, plus its ability to recruit curriculum development 
personnel, was in the best position to carry out this function. As a result, ad production 
activities including writing, research, and printing took place at the University during 
the first year. A total of twenty-five curriculum documents and five films were produced 
at the University as input for the field sessions. 

It later became apparent that the printing function was not compatible with the skills 
of curriculum development. Persons with printing skills needed to be added to the staff; 
otherwise the development system would be greatly hampered. At this point a contractual 
agreement was reached with the Joint County System of Cedar, Johnson, Linn and 
Vyashington Counties in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. They were able to do the printing, and were 
only 25 miles away. This improved the physical product, and also allowed the staff 
to concentrate its efforts on development. 

Iowa State Department of Public Instruction: In contrast to the functions of a University, 
service is a primary function of a State Department of Public Instruction. However, 
direct services to individual children or even to teachers is not feasible. The service 
function, by necessity, takes the foim of stimulating the development of services. 
Improvement of instruction through the development of state-wide in-service training 
sessions was perceived as a logical activity for the State Department to become 
involved in. This involved scheduling, conferring with local administrators, and 
establishing a communication system among the consulting teachers. A full-time 
field coordinator was employed by the State Department. While his major responsibility 
was to coordinate the SECDC field sessions, he also represented the State Department 
and provided consultative services locally while fulfilling his coordination duties. 

In addition, the involvement of the Iowa State Department of Public Instruction later 
developed into a major source of financial support. 

Local Educational Agencies. Local special education units played a significant but less 
visible rote in the initial operation of SECDC. Their primary role was one of allowing 
selected teachers to serve as consulting teachers. This rreant that during the course of 
the school year those teachers selected to serve as consulting teachers would be absent 
from class as much as eight full days. It was also necessary for them to be allowed 
free time for preparation of their field sessions. The same districts had to take the leader- 
ship in obtaining substitute teachers during the absence of the consulting teachers. 

They also had to make facilities available to the teacher and had to tolerate certain 
inconveniences. 

While only 20 teachers were involved as consulting teachers, they did come from 
different districts; consequently, there were at least twenty local agencies per year 
which had to fulfill this particular role. The other local agencies sponsoring special 
classes assumed the role of encouraging their teachers to attend. In some cases tills 
meant allowing them to leave school early in order to reach the meetings at the scheduled 
time. A number of school districts also granted credit toward salary increments for 
participation in the in-service training sessions. 
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The Joint County System of Cedar, Johnson. Linn, and Washington Counties. This partic- 
ular intermediate unit, beginning in the second year of the project, provided the printing 
services and also assumed responsibility for the mailing of all SECDC materials to the 
consulting teachers and to selected individuals. They also published the Newsletter, 
selected materials, and provided technical and equipment resources in videotaping. 

One experienced special education teacher was selected from each of the sixteen 
multi-county districts in ihe State of Iowa. An additional experienced special education 
teacher was selected from each of the four largest population centers in the state. Thus, 
a total of twenty teachers made up the team of consulting teachers. The consulting 
teachers' responsibility began with participation in training sessions at The University 
of Iowa. These sessions would be disseminated through their field sessions. The 
consulting teachers then returned to their home areas and conducted field sessions. The 
field in-service training sessions were held monthly during the first year of the project. 

During the second year of the project, six sessions were held; the months of 
September, December, and May were eliminated from the academic yearly schedule. 

The consulting teachers assumed full responsibility for scheduling their sessions, 
mailing invitations to special class teachers in their area, and negotiating administrative 
support. The SECDC staff helped by printing the invitations in advance, maintaining 
an up-to-date mailing list, and providing the consulting teachers with all materials 
required for their presentations. The coordinator also attended the sessions and main- 
tained close liaison with them to facilitate their preparation and conducting of the field 
sessions. 

During the planning stages of the project an extensive survey was made of all 
teachers of the mentally retarded in Iowa in order to ascertain some priorities regarding 
topics which presented problems to them in their instructional programs. These pri- 
orities became the guidelines for the production of materials by the SECDC staff at The 
University of Iowa. An extensive curriculum guide was prepared for each field session. 
For the most part, the materials were designed for immediate application. In general, 
they were not all inclusive; they provided selected references to related literature. 

They were primarily intended to support the teacher in the particular subject matter area, 
and to prepare her to extend the document through her own efforts. 

A major concern of the production staff was to avoid restricting the teacher in her 
use of the materials. In general, the topics considered were topics on which very little 
material was curreritly available. The materials were intended, in addition to being a 
resource for the teachers, to serve as a focal point for discussion during the field 
sessions. The curriculum guides were disseminated only through the field sessions. 
Hov>fever, if a teacher could not attend a field session, she was allowed to have a 
colleague pick up the material or arrange for it to be mailed to her. 

An Advisory Board was organized early in the operation of the project following 
funding by the U. S. Office of Education. While the Board advised on major policy 
decisions, its primary function was to plan for the continuation of the project as a 
state supported service following the termination of the grant three years hence. The 



Board was cc.Tiprised of representatives from the Iowa State Department of Public 
Instruction, The University of Iowa, the Joint County System of Cedar, Johnson, Linn and 
Washington Counties, and a director of special education from a county unit. 

The decision to divide the task according to functions compatible with the resources 
of respective agencies proved to be the key to avoiding administrative problems. Each 
agency was capable of carrying out its role, which collectively enhanced the overall 
success of the project. Minor problems were easily resolved amung key personnel or 
through the Advisory Board. The SECDC staff, including the consulting teachers, were 
able to effectively present the cooperative image to the participating teaciters. Consid- 
erable attention was given to the role of the State Department and the role it would play 
in continuing the project as an on-going service following the termination of the grant. 

The feedback from administrators, as well as teachers, suggested that this identification 
was successfully accomplished. From its initiation the project was approached with an 
attitude of optimism on the part of all concerned. While success was dependent on the 
effectiveness of several agencies and individuals, the teacher's need for help was 
obvious and the staff's commitment to improve instruction was beyond question. But an 
unknown quantity lay in the consulting teacher concept to the whole model. The admini- 
strators in the project, however, were convinced that teachers could be selected who had 
the talent and skill to carry the responsibility, especially if SECDC could generate 
enough enthusiasm for their assigned tasks. 

Enthusiasm and status thus became the by-words. The SECDC staff invested heavily 
in giving status to the consulting teachers as individuals, and particularly as key par- 
ticipants in the project. Enthusiasm was seen as a contagious element, meaning that it 
first must prevail among the central staff members, rather than be staged. It was 
acknowledged that blind enthusiasm is hazardous, but a deep conviction about the task 
at hand tends to generate enthusiasm. As it turned out, the growing momentum of work 
and commitment continually added the needed enthusiasm. TTie monumental production 
and coordination tasks involved in implementing such a project were bound to require a 
work load beyond the call of duty. This was of particular cr^iv^em since only the coordi- 
nator was full-time. It was also apparent that if teachers were to assume a new role 
while maintaining their teaching duties, their motivation would have to be equally high. ; 
The stipend paid consulting teachers for their efforts was, unfortunately, only a token 
award. But the intrinsic drive the teachers developed as a result of the intangible 
awards they received became the true reinforcement. Subtle as these rewards were, they 
were planned and counted upon. Enthusiasm had been planned, but never simulated. 

Once the project was funded, the goal became one of implementing the service as 
quickly as possible. This meant that the teachers in the field would have to be surveyed 
relative to the topics which were of most concern to them; that special class teachers 
would have to be selected to serve as consulting teachers; that procedures would have to 
be structured which would facilitate the local arrangements for the field sessions; that the 
production of materials would have to move rapidly; and that tho training sessions for 
consulting teachers would also have to be designed and carried out quickly. Meeting 
these deadlines meant an immediate appointment of staff methbers. Fortunately, the 
individuals who were tapped to serve as director and coordinator were already employed 



by The Univ*?rsily of Iowa and Ihe Iowa State Department of Public Instruction and were 
prepared to move on to the subject. The first training session for consulting teachers 
was held in February, 1967, and the field sessions began in March. 

The three years of operation were characterized by experimentation, change, evalua- 
tion, and an expansion of services. Through the demonstration period the emphasis 
remained on providing practical service with an aim toward the formulation of a refined 
model which could be sustained at the termination of the project and still employ all of 
the resources available within the State of Iowa. The model itself, from its inception, 
was simple in design and logical from the point of view of available talents and resources. 
The task in working toward continuation was primarily one of establishing procedures and 
tapping appropriate financial resources. 

An interesting outgrowth of the project which began to materialize during the second 
year, was the candidness with which people communicated. This applied to the partici- 
pating teachers and their consulting teacher, as well as to the consulting teachers and 
the S£COC staff. People were very open with their suggestions, both positive and nega- 
tive. The negative feelings, for the most part, were couched in a context r>f constme- 
tive criticism. For example, there was a tendency on the part of some consulting teachers 
to read from the curriculum guides or to be too rigid in thoir presentations. This informa- 
tion was important to the 6£COC staff and was always considered in future activities. 

The success of the project was reflected in the high rate of volunlary attendance at 
the monthly field sessions and the continuing maturation of the consulting teachers. For 
example, the mor^thly attendance during the first sessions held in 1967 was approximately 
600 teachers, or 90 per cent of all teachers of the mentally retarded -- including the 
t ainable -- in Iowa. Throughout the course of the project the attendance remained at this 
level. Whenever questionnaires were submitted to teache's, the return, with no follow-up, 
was always high. Consulting teachers openly expressed the view that the experience had 
made them better 'eachers. Many since have assumed positions as consultants or super 
visors. They fell that they truly were fulfilling a professional role, and that they were 
being listened to as well as being asked for advice. Teachers in the field, in addition 
to maintaining their attendance, continually sought advice and assistance from the con- 
sulting teachers on related issues. They contributed suggestions on the materials and 
often volunteered to experiment with units prepared by the curriculum staff. Aiknini- 
strators *'ot only openly supported the project and encouraged participation on the part 
of the teachers, but the State Association of Directors of Special education, as a group. 
Supported the project and took an active role. Building ptincipais became involved. 

Many attended the field sessions; others requested perso^ial contact with SECDC staff 
members. 

Once operational, the process of producing materials, conducting training sessions 
and disseminating material and ideas through fi^d sessions became a frurly smooth rou- 
tine. At r» point, however, was it considered rote. Every session was evaluated and 
every session was planned. As experience was gained in the operational aspects of 
the project, the staff became more proficient and additional services were undertaken, 
for example, during the second year of the project a series of twelve workshops were 



held for aciTinisiralors of special education. These were independent of the field 
sessions for special class teachers. Materials were prepared and a nx)de! for field 
testing wai established. A cooperative agreement was reached with the curriculum 
project at Yeshiva University and a system for field testing their materials was imple- 
mented. 

Videotaping became an important technique for instruction and evaluation during the 
third year. A contract was reached with the Joint Cbunty System for the use of a mobile 
unit to videotape selected field sessions. Each month at least two field sessions were 
videotaped. These videotapes were then used as a means of allowing consulting teachers 
to view themselves and their colleagues presenting their field sessions. This allowed 
for interaction among the consulting teachers; it also allowed for the total SECDC central 
staff to view a field session even though none were in attendance. The training sessions 
were also videotaped to help the SECDC staff members evaluate their own presentations 
to consulting teachers. It soon became apparent that there were some topics of interest 
to special class teachers which required frequent exposure. To handle this type of topic, 
instructional in-service training films were developed. Once on 18 mm. film they could 
then be used on a frequent basis when and where they were needed. 

The evolution of the project was from an awareness of a need, to an exploration of 
possible solutions and then to the formulation of a planned approach which allowed 
teachers to cope with their own problems. While the model was by no means an answer 
to all instructional problems, it did appear to be an effective vehicle for dissemination of 
information as well as for interaction arrx>ng teachers. It was also a workable model 
from the point of view that it matches functions with resources in terms of agencies. It 
was simple in design, but functioned logically and realistically. 

In retrospect, there were three main components to the program which emerged as 
somewhat independent functions. The in-service training characterized by systematic 
scheduling, planned input, and interaction among teachers with leadership coming from 
within the rank - was probably the most visible element. The cumulative effort of the 
state-wide focus can be anticipated to have considerable influence on special class 
instruction in the future. The process employed in the development of curriculum 
.materials based on teacher need and dependent on evaluative feedback from the user 
must be recognized as & significant contribution to the success of the project. 

The quality of the materials was not interided to represent a high level of sophisti- 
cation. Rather, the materials were designed at a level representative of teacher needs. 
They purposely developed as unfinished products with an aim toward assisting 
teachers in developing their materials. The "starter unit" concept employed in the 
instructional units disseminated was an attempt to leach teachers certain skills in 
writing units, and to offer them starter units from which they could develop more exten- 
sive units. 

Lastly, the interagency cooperation must be viewed as nothing less than remarkable. 
The willingness of all participating agencies to extend themselves was more than a ges* 
ture of good will. The increased investment of the Iowa State Department of Public 
Instniction during each year of the project is evidence of this commitment. Corrpetition 
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for recognition was never a problem since SECDC was consistently represented as a 
cooperative venture. Admittedly, cooperation was dependent on personalities. However, 
when the investment of funds and the commitment of resources was at the level it was in 
this project, the maintenance of cooperation required nx)re than a close relationship 
among a few key individuals. Certainly in this case the determining factor was more 
than personality. It was a generalized commitment on the part of the agencies. 

The SECDC model is being continued under the sponsorship of the Iowa State 
Department of Public Instruction and supported by state funds. The interagency image 
remains basically the same with The University of Iowa and the Joint Cbunty System of 
Cedar. Johnson, Linn and Washington Counties continuing in their production and 
development role on a contractual basis with the Slate Department. For practical pur> 
poses the service will not change, although the administrative structure will shift to the 
State Department. Because of the service function of the State Department and its con- 
cem for state-wide programming, the shift to the Stale Department for continuation was 
a logical decision. On the other hand, the University's key role during the demonstration 
phase was equally logical. 
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CHAPTER II 



DEMOGRAPHIC FEATURES 

This chapter describes conditions which prevailed in Iowa coring the 1966-67 school 
year regarding special education for the mentally retarded. Data are presented regarding 
the teacher population, school organ! special legislation, and teacher training 
facilities. This information is directly related to the reasoning which led to the 
conceptualization of the SECDC model for in-service training. 

Population 



Pardcipaling Teachers: 

The primary target population of the project was the teachers of the educaWe mentally 
retarded employed in the Iowa public school special classes. While teachers of the 
trainable, as well as som.e school psychologists, speech therapists, and administrators 
frequently participated, the focus of the service remained aimed at teachers of the 
educable mentally retarded. The secondary target population was the consulting teachers 
who were the change agents in the program. 

Table 1 compares baseline descriptive data for the 1966 67 school year with the 
1968-69 school year, or the final year of the grant award Information on related 
personnel is also included to provide a better picture of the resources available to the 
teacher in the field. 



TA8LE 1 

Special Class Teachers of Educable Mentally Retarded 
in Iowa for the 1966-67 and 1968-69 School Years 



Teachers of educable mentally retarded 



Year 
















Less 






Certified 




n‘ 


B.A. 


B.A, 


M.A. 




1966^7 


502 


'21** 


394* • 


67’ * 


234“ 


1968-69 


672 


105 


486 


81 


319 



* Approved special classes for EMR 
•*Also includes Title I classes 



In addition to the 502 classes for the educabte mentally retarded supported in part by 
the aid program of the Iowa State Department of Public Instruction, an additional eighty- 
eight classes in 1966-67 and ninety classes in 1968-69 were supported by Title I funds 
from PL89-10. Twenty-one teachers from the two-state institutions for the ment< My retarded 
were also among the primary target population. 

Attendance was voluntary. Consequently, the decision to participate was made by the 
teacher. Although attendance records were kept, this information was shared with 
administrators only at the request of participating teachers. The average monthly attend- 
ance in field sessions over the three years was 527. When the months which were 
hampered by inclement weather are deleted, the attendance increased at a greater rale 
than the increase in the growth of classes. This indicates that some teachers who chose 
not to participate during the first year of the project decided to participate during the 
second and third years. See Table 73 for a description of the attendance pattern for the 
duration of the project. 

Following funding of the project, but prior to implementing the field sessions, all 
teachers of the educable mentally retarded were asked to complete an extensive question- 
naire designed to identify perceived instructional needs. Four hundred eighty-one, or 86 
per cent of the teachers of the educable mentally retarded employed in Iowa at that lime 
responded. Detailed descriptive data on these teachers are presented as they were 
typical of the teachers who participated throughout the three years of the project. 

It sfwuld be noted that of ‘ 481 teachers in the perceived instructional needs study 
sanple' only 209, or 43.51 per cent were fully certified to teach the mentally retarded. 
Certification in Iowa requires a Bachelor of Art degree plus completion of a teacher 
training program in mental retardation at an NCATE approved institution of higher educa- 
tion. Teachers employed in special classes prior to 19S9 are exempt from the special 
certificate in force to be eligible to teach in special r< asses. New teachers holding a 
Bachelor's degree can receive temporary approval to leach in a special class but must 
progress towr'd certification at the rate of six semester hours per year In view of the 
large number of teachers not certified to teach the mentally retarded plus the teachers, 
although certified, who have been in the field for several years, the need for in-service 
training was evident. As pointed out in Table 2, only 19.W per cent of the teachers 
did not hold a Bachelor's degree in 1966-S7. 



UdwardL. Meyen and Donald 1. Carr. An Investigation of TeacherPerceive d 
I nstructional Problems: Indicators of In-Service Traiftinq Needs tor Teachers of the 
Fducable_Mcntallv Retarded . U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Project No. 6-2883, March 1968. 
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TABLE 2 



Teacher Sarrrple Characterisiics 

Preparation and Certification of Educable Mentally Retarded Teachers 
in the Total Group Sample 



Item 


N 


Percentage 


Less than BA 


96 


19.96 


BA 


84 


17.46 


8A+- 


234 


48.65 


MA 


22 


4.57 


MA<- 


37 


7.69 


Blank 


8 




Certified to 






teach EMR 


209 


43.51 



TABLE 3 



Level of Preparation and Certification of Teachers of Educable 



Mentally Retarded in 1966-67 by Level of Class 



Item 


Level of Preparation and Certification 


"1 

Primary ' 

1 


' Junior High 

1 


Intermediate 


Seni( 


or High 


n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


Less than 


















B.A. 


42 


23.46 


10 


11.49 


43 


25.00 


1 


2.33 


8.A. 


39 


21.79 j 


1 10 


11.49 


29 


16.86 


6 


13.95 


aA.+ 


76 


42.46 


53 


60.92 


81 


47.09 


24 


55.81 


M.A. 


10 


5.59 


4 


4.59 


5 


2.91 


3 


6.98 


M.A.+ 


9 


5.03 


10 


11.49 


9 


5.23 


9 


20.93 


Blank 


13 




-0- 




5 




-0- 




Certified to 


















teach EMR 


50 


27.90 


40 


45.58 


69 


40.12 


20 


46.51 



Primary n « 179 
Junior high 37 
Intermediate n * 172 
Senior high n* 43 

As indicated in Table 4, the total sarrple had 9.77 years of experience in regular 
classes and 5.50 years of experience In teaching the educable mentally retarded. The 
mean years of regular experience vras influenced by a few teachers with considerable 
e)perience. The group had a fairly stable enployn.rent record as reflected in Table 6. 

The total group had been in their current position for an average of 4.72 years and had 
held only an average of 1.38 positions in special classes. 

Iowa’s approval regulations for special classes serving the eckrcable mentally retarded 
define levels of special classes as follows: 

Primary • children within the chronological age range of 5-8. 

Intermediate * children within the chronological age range of 8-12. 

Junior High * children within the chronological age range of 10-16. 

Senior High • children within the chtonologital age range of 15-19. 
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II should be noted that the State of towa allows a maximum age range of six years 
within a special class. For this reason the levels are not discrete levels as there will 
be overkp in some classes. See Table 6. 



TABLE 4 

Median and Mean Number of Years Teaching Experience in 
Regular and Special Classes of Teachers of Educable 



Mentally Retarded in Iowa as of 1966*67 



Level 


Regular class experience 


Special class experience 


Median 


Mean 


Median 


Mean 


Primary 


8.83 


11.27 


4.13 


5.97 






n»158 




n-159 


Intermediate 


8.60 


10.42 


4.59 


5.92 






n»151 




n*159 


Junior High 


6.00 


9 45 


4.25 


6.11 






n«73 




n«41 


Senior High 


5.50 


7.94 


4.60 


4.23 






n-33 




n»41 


Total 


7.85 


9.77 


4.23 


5.60 






n*108 




n*100 
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TABLES 



Median and Mean Number of Years in Current Position and Number of 
Different Special Class Teaching Positions Held by Teachers of 



Educable Mentally Retarded in Iowa as of 1966-67 



Group 


Years in Current position 


Number of special class 
positions held 


Median 


Mean 


Median 


Mean 


Primary 


3.72 


5.11 


1.42 


1.25 






rr«l51 




n»148 


Intermediate 


3.80 


5.17 


1.33 


1.26 






n«154 




n»136 


Junior High 


2.88 


5.10 


1.62 


1.60 






n*78 




r>-73 


Senior High 


1.57 


3.48 


1.53 


1.50 






n-'tO 




n*36 


Total 


3.34 


4.72 


1.30 


1.38 






n*106 




n*98 
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TABLES 



Pupil Sample Characteristics Mean Enrollment 
and Mean Age of Youngest and Oldest Child of 



Educable Mentally Retarded Per Class 1966-67 





Mean 


Mean age 


Mean age 


Mean age 




enrollment 


youngest 


oldest 


range 




per class 


child 


child 




Primary 


boys 


7.56 


8 years. 


11 years. 


3 years. 


girls 


5.01 


1 month 


7 nnonlhs 


6 months 


Intermediate 


boys 

girls 


8.21 

5.74 


10 years, 

11 months 


14 years, 
10 months 


3 years, 
11 months 


Junior High 


boys 


10.56 


13 years. 


16 years. 


3 years. 


girls 


7.76 


2 months 


8 months 


7 months 


Senior High 


boys 


11.95 


15 years. 


19 years. 


3 years. 


girls 


8.23 


5 months 


2 months 


9 months 



Consulting Teachets: 

Three basic criteria v/ere agreed upon as essential characteristics of special class 
teachers considered as candidates for the role of consulting teacher. These were; 

1. The candidate should be considered generally a good teacher, but not 
necessarily the best teacher in the area. 

2. The candidate should possess a Bachelor’s degree and be certified to 
teach the mentally retarded. 

3. Above all, the candidate should be respected as a teacher and as a 
person by the individuals with whom she worlds. 

Although only twenty consulting teachers were involved in the project at one lime, 
(Viring the three years thirty-four teachers served in tNs edacity. Cf these only one 
did not have a Bachefor's degree. However, she received it during her tenure as a 
consulting teacher. Twenty held Master's degrees and twenty^e held Bachelor’s 
degrees. Of the Bachelor degree tead<ers, eighteen had earned aedits applicable to 
the Master's degree. 



Age Level or Class Taught by Consulting Teacher 



Age Level 


Number ol consulting teachers 


Primary 


8 


Intermediate 


15 


Junior High 


7 


Senior High 


4 



Only one male teacher served as a consulting teacher. The average age of the thidy> 
four consulting teachers was 44. 

The twenty teachers selected as consulting teachers for the initial year of the project 
also served the second year. Beginning the third year fourteen new consulting teachers 
were chosen. At the end of the third year eleven teachers were selected to be the 
experienced core for beginning the continuation period following tennination of the grant. 

The reason for staggering the terms of consulting teachers was to always have exper- 
ienced teachers in the group. This facilitated orientation of new consulting teachers. 

It also had the advantage of creating a resource of people in the field who had had the 
experience of serving as consulting teacher. Six of the consulting teachers served the 
full three years. 

Area (ducalionat OisUicH: 

Iowa, like many midwestem slates, has been in the process of school reorganization lor the 
past decade. Traditionally every community, regardless of size, was an independent 
school district. There was also a county superintendent for each of the ninety-nine 
counties. In 19S0 there were 4.6S2 high school and 3,813 non-high school districts and 
ninety-nine county superintendents. ^ 1960 the process of reorganization had reduced 
the number of high school districts to 1,575 and non-high school districts to 501. The 
number of county supehnterrdenls had been reduced to ninety-six. During the 1906-67 
school year when tfie project was initiated there were only 501 htgli school districts, 
and 46 non-high school districts. The county superintendents numbered sixty-nine. 

The consolidation of sm^l districts into larger units was primarily due to the concern 
that each district be capable of offering jcomprehensive educational programs The 
merger of county school systems into multi-oounly units under a single administrator was 
part of the movement to establish a system of sixteen intermediate school units in Iowa. 
Currently a sixteen area structure exists for the purpose of community colleges and 
technical training. 
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Within this same structure, county systems are reorganizing themselves in a similar 
pattern, tnabling legislation has been passed which allows counties to merge, elect a 
representative board, employ a single administrator, and levy taxes for support for 
services. Special educatian services represent a major component of the se vices to be 
offered through this regional approach. The University of Iowa is located within one of 
the sixteen area units. This particular area provides a large complimeiit of services. The 
special education program is comprehensive and well staffed. 

The geographic boundaries of the sixteen educational districts were used as a basis 
for the securing of the consulting teachers. One consulting teacher was assigned to 
each area. An additional consulting teacher was assigned to the four largest population 
areas. Three consulting teachers also conducted two field sessions per month. Con- 
sequently a total of twenty consulting teachers were utilised. Table 8 contrasts 
enrollment data and Figure 1 illustrates the sixteen area approach. 

Mandatory Legislation: 

The Iowa General Assembly in 1969 passed mandatory legislation for the education 
of exceptional chiildreo. It is anticipated that the already rapid growth in the develop- 
ment of special education services for the mentally retarded will be greatly increased 
as a result of this legislation. Since the law makes no provision for additional support 
of teacher training programs it can be assumed that the preparation of teachers entering 
the field without full certification to teach the mentally retarded will increase. This, 
of course, makes the need for systematic in-service training a major consideration. 

Resource Personnel: 

Historietdiy the errphasis in Iowa on the development of ^ecidl education services for 
exceptional children has been to provide such services throughout the state and not 
just in large population centers. Use of the intermediate school districts has facilitated 
the provisions of special education services in districts which otherwise would be too 
small. The growth in resource personnel and classes has been consistent in recent 
years. Table 9 illustrates the rate of growth during the grant period. 
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TABLE 8 

Public School Enrollments in Iowa by Area 
Educational Districts for 1966-67 



Area 


Enrollment 


K-8 


9-12 


Special 

Education 


Total 


1 


13,072 


6,191 


238 


19,501 


II 


22,917 


10,301 


302 


33,520 


III 


13,540 


6,203 


234 


19,977 


IV 


9,994 


4,666 


97 


14,757 


V 


31,232 


13,579 


666 


45,477 


VI 


16,536 


7,340 


364 


24,240 


VII 


34,156 


13,861 


708 


48,725 


VIII 


12,897 


5,778 


374 


19,049 


IX 


43, 197 


15,805 


606 


59,608 


X 


49,969 


18,501 


1,076 


69,546 


XI 


82,408 


31,720 


1,791 


115,919 


XII 


30,221 


12,488 


559 


43,268 


XIII 


32,811 


13,130 


396 


46,337 


XIV 


11,820 


5,621 


119 


17,560 


XV 


24,489 


10,882 


562 




XVI 


17,217 


7,097 


335 


" i>4 


Totals 


446,476 


183,163 


8,427 


6o 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT CENTER 




More than one consulting teacher in the area 



TABLE 9 



Comparison of Education Programs in Iowa 
1966-67 1968-69 



Position 


State Reimbursed 


1966-67 


1968-69 


Directors 


30 


34 


Consultants 


1 


5 


Psychologists 


113 


148 


Social Workers 


4 


24 


Consultants, MR 


14 


18 


Consultants, Phys. Hand. 


2 


2 


Consultants, Spec. Learn. Dis. 


- 


1 


Speech Clinicians 


}8VA 


240 


Hearing Clinicians 


12 


14 


Physical Therapists 


8 


9 


Occupational Therapists 


3 


1 


Teachers - EMR 


502 


647 


Teachers - TMR 


103 


124 


Teachers - ED 


15 


20 


Teachers - Phys. Hand. 


15 


16 


Teachers - Vision 


6 


8 


Teachers - Hear. Hand. 


8 


11 


Teachers - Homebound 


13 


19 


Teachers - Neurologically Imp. 


- 


8 


Teachers - Spec. Learn. Dis. 


1 


6 
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A significant factor in the growth of special education services in Iowa has been due 
to the staff and philosophy of the Iowa State Department of Public Instruction. The 
Division of Special Education is service oriented. While they also assume a regulatory 
function they perform a major leadership role in stimulating the development of services. 

The 1968-69 staff includes the personnel listed in Figure 2. 



FIGURE 2 

Special Education Personnel of 
the Iowa State Department of Public Instruction 
1968-1969 

Position 

Director of Special Education 
Consultant, Mental Retardation Services (2) 

Consultant, School Health Services 
Consultant, Clinical Speech Services 
Media Consultant 

Consultant, School Psychological Services and Specific 
Learning Disabilities 

Consultant, Vocational Education for the Handicapped 
Consultant, Child Development Services 
Coordinator, Title Vl-A, ESEA 
Consultant, Title Vl-A, ESEA 
Consultant, Physical and Visual Handicaps 
Consultant, School Social Work Services 
Assistant Director of Special Education 
Coordinator, Regional Educational Resource Center 
Consultant, Emotionally Disturbed 

Educational Consultant for SlatR Services for Crippled Children 
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An added resource to teachers in the field is represented in the institutions of higher 
education who offer teacher training programs. Three institutions in Iowa are approved 
for certification purposes by the Iowa State Department of Public Instruction. These are 
Drake University, The University of Iowa, and The University of Northern Iowa, All 
offer extension courses in addition to their on-campus program. 
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CHAPTER III 



EVALUATION PHOCEDURES 
A Frame of Reference 



Because Ihe project was demonstration in nature rather than research, the emphasis 
on evaluation was a continuous process. The feedback derived from the evaluation tech- 
niques employed was immediately applied in decisions regarding modification of 
the SECOC model. In contrast to a research experiment in which the intervention is 
clearly definitive and the problem allows for experimental and control groups, the 
dimensions of this particular project were such that a rigorous research design was not 
conducive to the objectives of the project. This did not preclude evaluation nor did it 
imply that the operational practices employed lacked specificity. Rather, the role of 
evaluation was committed to continuous refinement of the model. 

While the objective was to demonstrate the effectiveness of master teachers as 
in-service educators, the project look the form of a state-wide in-service training system. 
Inherent in the system was the development of instructional materials, tr, ining of master 
teachers as in-service educators, coordination of monthly state-wide field sessions, and 
the production of films. Integral to the system was an attempt to elevate the status of 
in-setvice training and to give visibility to the leadership talents of teachers. The 
long-range concern was to mobilize a force for the improvement of instruction for the 
mentally retarded in Iowa. Ihe complexities of the system required that evaluation efforts 
be aimed primarily at the various functions basic to the mode). Thus, evaluation was 
approached on the assumption that collectively the results of assessing the various 
functions individually would yield sufficient data for a basis on which to reach a judgment 
on the merits of the overall model. This procedure would also allow for a more analyti- 
cal approach to modifying the model than would an atten>pt to measure only the general 
impact of the model at the end of the three year grant period. 

The model was structured primarily around the involvement of agencies with an aim 
toward the improvement of instruction through changing the behavior of teachers. The 
change in the behavior of teachers was in the realm of developing their skills in 
curriculum planning, increasing their knowledge of subject matter and methodology, 
and on providing them with a better frame of reference for the selection of materials. 
Because these facets of the project made the personal perspective of individuals and 
groups integral to the process of evaluation, communication became more than a con- 
cern for dialogue. A purposeful attempt was made to establish close relationships among 
the many participants in the project and to utilize this relationship in the collection of 
evaluation data. Questionnaires were used only when necessary, and methods of data 
collection which were lime consuming for the respondent were kept to a minimum. The 
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reliance on group participation in the field and training sessions facilitated the retrieval 
of meaningful data through interaction between the staff and the various groups involved. 
The rapport which was attained contributed to candid discussions. The advantages of 
relying on this type of medium for collecting evaluation information on this particular 
project were that the elaboration could be provided and the evaluation could be 
immediately related to implications for needed change. Considerable use of this procedure 
was possible because the model, while broad in scope, actually depended on the involve- 
ment of a relatively small number of persons such as the SECDC staff, the twenty con- 
sulting teachers, and the key representatives from the University, State Ctepartment, 
and the Joint County System. Consequently, once a relationship conducive to honest 
interaction was established, a system of communication geared to evaluation was also 
established. 

Efuhusiasm, commitment, and personal influence are evasive variables which are 
difficult to assess. However, through services such as those provided through this 
project, they became very real. This occurred by design. From the initial conception 
of the project the involvement of the consulting teachers, as well as the staff, was 
viewed as crucial. It was assumed that if the staff could generate sincere enthusiasm 
for their role and convey this to the consulting teachers through the quarterly training 
sessions and communications, this air of commitment could be carried over into the 
field sessions by the consulting teachers. 

While assessment of these intangible variables is difficult and tends to be sub- 
jective, failure to employ them as motivators in a system based on voluntary par- 
ticipation would be an error. If in-service training was to be effective, involvement 
was essential. Involvement must also be more than participation. It must be of the form 
that is based on personal motivation. The utilization of techniques geared to 
elevating the status of in-service training and placing value on the participation of 
teachers as leaders as well as participants was not mere manipulation. It was a sound 
and professionally honest approach to involving people in a system of se It- improvement. 

Procedures 

As illustrated in Figure 3, evaluation of the project focused on six target aspects of the 
program. These included (1) the overall model, (2) the materials used as a source of 
input into the system, (3) the role of the consulting teachers, (4) the field sessions 
which served as the milieu in which the in-service training took place, (5) the training 
sessions which represented the method of preparing the consulting teachers, and (6) the 
participation of allied agencies in the project. This approach to evaluation was taken 
because of the importance of these components to the services provided. With the 
exception of the overall model, the other targets of the evaluation process were inter- 
related but also somewhat independent. 

The sources from which evaluation data were collected to assess the effectiveness 
of the several components varied. The groups most directly involved were tapped for 
evaluative information. In general, these included the participating teachers, consulting 
teachers, local special education directors, building principals, SECDC staff, and 
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staff members.of the cooperating agencies. Figure 3 illustrates the sources of evalua- 
tion information as related to the evaluation targets. For example, in evaluating field 
sessions, data was collected primarily from the participating teachers, consulting 
teachers, and the field coordinator from the Iowa State Department of Public Instruction 
staff. 

Four major techniques were employed in gathering evaluation data. These included 
(1) the use of questionnaires, (2) videotaping, (3) monthly reports from consulting 
teachers, and (4) reports from the field coordinator. Each technique was employed to 
gather a particular type of data. Since the major objective of the project was to demon- 
strate the effectiveness of teachers as in-service educators, the evaluation techniques 
were utilized for two purposes. The first as a meaningful part of the service and the 
second, to gather evaluation data. Participation in the project was voluntary, consequent- 
ly it was considered important that participants not be burdened by having to devote 
considerable time to the evaluation process. It was considered of primary importance 
to the project staff that the participant not view the service as a research project. 

This position was based on the premise that teachers would be less likely to participate 
if it was presented as a research project. This allowed the emphasis to remain on the 
service objective of the project. 

Figure 4 relates the techniques employed to the areas evaluated. For purposes of 
clarification the various techniques will be discussed in detail. 
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FIGURE 3 



Targets of Evaluation and Sources of Evaluative Data 





identifies the source used for evaluative purposes. 
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FIGURE 4 

Evaluation Techniques Employed and Targets of Evaluation 







Evaluation Techniques 
Employed 



= identifies the technique used to assess the evaluation target. 



Questionnaires 



Survey of Curriculum Practices: 

An extensive survey instrument was designed to ascertain the major instructional prob- 
lems perceived by teachers in the field. (See Appendix A) The major purpose of the 
questionnaire was to identify the topical areas for the material to be produced as input 
for the field sessions. The results of this study served as a basis for decisions regard- 
ing the material to be developed. Four hundred and eighty-one teachers of the educable 
mentally retarded at the primary, intermediate, junior high and secondary levels were 
surveyed. The instrument contained 315 items organized according to sixteen topical 
sections. It was designed to gather data relative to these areas: (1) descriptive infor- 
mation concerning the teachers and their classes, (2) perceived difficulties in subject 
matter areas, and (3) perceived difficulties in adjunctive areas. 



In the basic skills sections of the instrument relating to reading, arithmetic, and 
language arts, the teachers were asked to respond to each item by checking "not 
appropriate” if they did not feel the item applied to the age level of their class, or to 
check ort a five-point corttinuum, ranging from no difficulty to great difficulty, the sig- 
nificance of the instructional task represented by the item. They responded to the range 
of difficulty according to the degree that each item posed a problem related to teaching 
methods, materials, and classroom activities. A sample reading item would be as 
follows: 

Figure 5 
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The same approach was followed in the section on science and social studies, except 
that "Determining Content to be Developed" was substituted for the category of "Teach- 
ing Methods." 

The results of the study are reported in a separate document presented by SECDC 
entitled An investigation of Teacher-Perceived Instructional Problems: Indicators of In-Service 
Training Needs for Teachers of the Educable Mentally Retarded. 

Survey of Consulting Teachers: 

The thirty-tour teachers who have served as consulting teachers were surveyed as to their 
perspective of the project. The primary concern was to ascertain the reaction of consult- 
O ing teachers to their role in the project. The questionnaire was designed to obtain 
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responses in eight areas, namely: general orientation, training sessions, field sessions, 
SECDC material, videotaping, their specific role as consulting teacher, and their reaction 
to the SECDC model. (See Appendix B) 

Survey of Participating Teachers: 

Teachers who were registered as attending the field sessions were surveyed regarding 
their view of the services rendered through the SECDC project. While the basic concern 
was to assess their reaction to the total project, particular attention was given to 
assessing their perspective of the consulting teacher's role. The nature of the questions 
varied somewhat from the consulting teachers' questionnaire. However, the same basic 
categories were covered. The one additional specific category related to their under- 
standing of the SECDC model. A copy of the questionnaire appears in Appendix C. 

Survey of Building Principals: 

Although no systematic approach was adhered to in familiarizing building principals with 
the SECDC project, many attended the field sessions, participated in special workshops, 
and were oriented by their special class teachers. Those principals having special 
class teachers in their building were surveyed to determine their understanding of SECDC, 
and to obtain from them samples of the feedback they received from their teachers. (See 
Append! x D) 

Survey of Directors of Special Education: 

This particular instrument was designed to collect data relative to the type of in-service 
training provided their special classes in addition to the SECDC program, as well as to 
solicit their response to the SECDC model. The questionnaire was not organized by 
category, rather it included twenty selected items covering the overall model plus one 
open-ended question soliciting general evaluative comments. (See Appendix E). 



Videotaping 

Videotaping was relied on as a major source of evaluation in terms of improving 
various aspects of the model during the process of the project. For example, presenta- 
tions by SECDC staff members during the training sessions were videotaped as well as 
selected field sessions conducted by the consulting teachers. The taping of training 
sessions allowed the SECDC staff to evaluate their presentations and to detennine ways 
in which they could be improved. If a particular presentation was successful, a rerun 
of the tape helped in identifying those factors which contributed to its success. Video- 
taping served the same function in those cases in which the piesenlation was considered 
less than successful. 

The videotaping of field sessions was used as a means of identifying the various 
techniques employed by consulting teachers in their presentations. The tapes also were 
of value in reviewing the interaction among teachers in the field sessions resulting from 
the techniques utilized by the consulting teachers. Field session tapes were edited and 
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selected excerpts were shown to the consulting teachers during the trainir>g scssio 
This procedure fc-'cilitaied discussion and allowed consulting teachers to view th. .. s 
and to observe other consulting teachers conducting sessions. This proved to b an 
effective method of exposing consulting teachers to a variety of techniques for oprri; ng 
field sessions. The reaction of the consulting teachers to this approach indicatexi t' i it 
was more effective than having SECDC staff members suggest different techniques. 

Videotaping proved to offer several advantages as an evaluation tool for a proj> 
such as SECDC, which was primarily concerned with refining its operation immedi.i > 
rather than assessing the impact of a model held constant during the operation pe 
Observations could be made permanent, edited and selections used. Comparisofi! i' 
be made to determine if a change earlier identified and a recommendation made wu 
actually implemented. The cumulative effect of taping resulted in a large pool of tape 
which could be used to reconstruct situations. For example, videotaping will not be 
extensively used in the SECDC program when it is oxitirued as a state-operated service. 
However, the field session tapes can be edited and used to derrwnstrate a variety of 
techniques to new consulting teachers in the future. 

Forty-six one hour tapes were recorded on one inch tape and approximately ten 20 min- 
ute, half inch tapes were made during the third year of the project for evaluation and 
demonstration purposes. The videotaping was done on a contract basis with the Joint 
County Media Center in Cedar Rapids. This particular facility was equipped with a 
twenty-six rrwbile television van containing studio type equipment, two cameras, con- 
soles, film chain, slide chain, videotape recorder, and related sound equipment, and one 
Sony Port-a-Pak videotape recorder. The mobile unit was capable of independent operation 
from external power supply. This greatly enhanced the videotaping of field sessions. 
Although the Joint County Media Center provided the technical skill in addition to the 
equipment, members of the SECDC staff also became proficient at the taping process. 

A console for playback purposes was made available to the center in Iowa City. This 
allowed the tapes to be reviewed whenever the need arose. 

The major value of the videotaping relative to evuluation was in effecting immediate 
change. It also contributed as a source of observing improvements in the particular 
presentation style of SECDC staff members and consulting teachers. 

Consulting Teacher Evaluation Reports 

In order to provide a consistent source of feedback from the fteld sessions to the 
SECDC staff, a report, which combined open-ended cjuestions with checklist items, was 
developed for use by consulting teachers. In addition to facilitating communication, 
the report form helped to minimize correspondence between the consulting teachers and 
the staff. The consulting teachers routinefy returned the completed form lo ihe SECDC 
office in Iowa Ciiy immediately following each field session, the report was read by 
the sialf and if necessary a reply was written by the appropriate staff member. A rcpc'.t 
was completed on each of ^e 391 field sessions held during the project. The form was 
organized to solicit information on key aspects of Ihe firid sessions. (See Appendix F). 
The major sections were as follows. 
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Preparation: 



The emphasis in this section was on ascertaining information regarding the preparation 
done by the consulting teacher and the supportive services provided by the SECOC staff. 

Teacher Response: 

Teachers' interaction during the field session was a major objective of the program. 
CbnsuUing teachers were asked to share their perspectives on the participation of the 
teachers in attendance. 

Overall Evaluation: 

This section was included mainly to encourage the consulting teachers to appraise their 
field sessions. They were asked to evaluate the session against previous sessions and 
against what they considered a good session. 

feedback: 

The field sessions were viewed as a major source of ideas regarding the type of materi- 
als which should be developed as well as how the service of the project might be improved. 
This section was used as a means of soliciting information from the consulting teacher 
on the kinds of questions which were being posed by the participating teachers in the 
field sessions. 

Notes to SECOC Staff: 

Consulting teachers were instructed to use this section to comn^unicate with specific 
SECOC staff m^ers or the staff in general. It was used extensively and proved to be 
an effective means of convnunication. The informal relationship developed among all 
SECOC participants paid off in the candid use of this section. 

The data derived from the consulting teacher reports were of the kind that allowed 
for immediate implementation. The focus of most of the data pertained to the publications 
and related concerns of teachers. By taking cues from the reports, the development staff 
was able tu maintain a balance in terms of curriculum topics which, over the year, had 
general appeal to most teachers. The format of the publications was in a constant slate 
of chartge. By beir>g receptive to suggestions from the field, the development staff was 
ultimately able to come up with a format and a style of writing that met the demands of 
the teachers, ar^d were cortducive to development practices which were feasible under the 
oondiiioits that the center operated 

This reporting syster^i also had ■■ cumulative effect ort the coordinator's role. Many 
of the deta led raH<s which occupieo the coordinator's time while observing field sessions 
were evenljally handled through ihe Consulting Teacher Report Form. This freed him to 
devnte more attention to serving as a sounrfing board for the con^liing teacher on her 
resp^tive f !»)d sessions and to devote rf'^ e time to consulting with local and area adnin- 
islrators on program development. 
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Coordinator's Evaluation Report 



The coorc'inator's role in the evaluation process was twofold. First, he routinely 
observed the monthly field sessions. As a focal point for appraising the sessions he 
adhered to an evaluation form. (See Appendix D). The form was brief and involved (he 
use of a five-point scale geared to the areas of facility, presentation, general observation, 
knowledge of material, and the overall session. The major use of the form was to allow 
the coordinator to assess the progress of the consulting teacher over a period of time. 

The procedure also had the advantage of detecting problems common to field sessions in 
general for a given month. This particularly occurred relative to knowledge of the material 
being presented. Occasionally material would be developed on a topic vrith which the 
teacher was not familiar and problems were encountered in stimulating discussion. The 
second, but possibly the more important role played by the coordinator in the evaluation 
process, centered around the type of feedback he was able to give the staff regarding 
the field sessions. He was involved with all aspects of its operation. His appointment 
with the State Department of Public Instruction added to his frame of reference as he 
coordinated the efforts of the cotsulling teachers. He was able to identify problems or 
potential problems through his casual conversations with consulting teachers and shared 
these with appropriate staff members. Being knowledgeable of the total operation enhanced 
his relationship with local adninistrators. This allowed him to evaluate understanding of 
the project and to remedy the results of misinformation when they occurred. 

The coordinator's evaluations, whether a result of casual observations or from the 
report form, were persued and action was taken by the staff when warranted. His "on Iho 
spot" conferences with consulting teachers following the field sessions, while supportive 
in nature, were also a tool for conveying evaluative information. Such information was 
not necessarily in the form of value judgments. For the most part, they were in the form 
of suggestions v^hich directed the consulting teacher to alternative approaches. For 
example, early in the project many consulting teachers chose meeting sites which were 
not conducive to the group interaction desired. Recommendations were made regarding 
other types of facilities. Some consulting teachers tended to lecture too much and their 
attention had to be called to other approaches. This type of evaluation and follow-up 
was characteristic of the coordinator's role in the evaluation process. 
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CHAPTER /V 



RESULTS 

Repotting Procedures 

The evaluation data reported 'n Chapter IV were basically derived from the question- 
naires emploYod in surveying the participating teachers, consulting teachers, principals, 
and directors of special education. The findings resulting from the videotaping, con- 
sulting teachers' monthly reports, and the coordinator's evaluation, for the most part, 
yielded information which was immediately applicable and consequently, were employed 
during the process of the project to modify the nxrdel. This information, in general, was 
incorporated into Volume I of the finai Report which deals with the frictions basic to 
the model . 

The four questionnaires were disseminated in May, 1969, rather than November, 1969, 
which was the termination dale of the grant. The rationale for this decision was that no 
field sessions were planned for September; thus, there would be only the October session 
prior to November. It was fcil that the end of a full year of field sessions was a more 
valid time for assessing the views of participants. Also, the annual turnover of teachers, 
directors, and principals would not affect the representiveness of the sample surveyed. 
Allowing all field sessions to be completed for the 1968-69 academic year prior to 
Initiating the survey resulted in a smaller sample of participating teachers. This was 
due to the varied schedule for ending the school year adhered to by districts throughout 
the State of Iowa. This also precluded a follow-up on those persons who did not immedi- 
ately respond to the questionnaire. All consulting teachers and directors of special 
education were surveyed with a 100 per cent response. Two hundred and twenty-five 
principals responded. I'his represented 75 per cent of the principals in Iowa having 
special classes under their jurisdiction. This response was viewed as particularly high 
considering that the principals had had very little, if any, personal contact with the 
project staff. Many of the principals, however, did not respond to each item. A repre- 
sentative group of 380 participating teachers were surveyed. This represented 70 per 
cent of the teachers who regularly attended die field sessions. 

CoftSu/ting Teachers 

The descriptive data Included in Chapter II on the consulting teacher populatiwi is 
applies ble to the consulting teacher sanple responding to the survey. The other three 
samples are described below. 

RfineipaTs: 

The sample of building principals included those principals adninistratively respon- 
sible for the buildings approved for special classes for the mentally retarded. Fifty-seven 
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per ccnl were olcfnentary principals, 27 per cenl were junior high principals, and 16 per 
cent were senior high principals. The number of special classes per building supervised 
is reported in Table 10. 



TABLE 10 

Number of Special Classes Per 
Principal by Grade Level 



Grade level 


No. of classes under supervision* 


1 


2-4 


5 or miore 


Elementary 


49 


66 


10 


Junior high 


41 


15 


0 


Senior high 


21 


16 


0 



•Indicates the number of principals supervisir>g one class, 2-4 classes, and five or more. 

Seventy-one percent of the responding principals were employed in areas served by a 
director of special education. Thirty-five per cent were served by a consultant for the 
mentally retarded, 94 per cent had access to school psychological services, and 86 per 
cent had speech therapy services available to their classes. In terms of their knowledge 
of SECDC, 32 per cenl felt they were sufficiently informed on the SECOC model, 54 per 
cent considered themselves minimally informed, and 13 per cent were uninformed. 

Directors of Special (ducation. 

This sample includes the total group of thirty-five directors of special education 
employed in Iowa during the 1968-69 school year. Twelve were employed by individual 
local school districts, 9 by single county units, and 14 by multi-county units. Collective- 
ly they served 62 of the 99 counties in Iowa. Only 20 reported that they had provided 
in-service training to teachers of the mentally retarded prior to the initiation of SECDC. 
FTone of the directors reported that they did not require teachers to attend the SECOC 
field sessions. However, 75 per cent indicated that they encouraged their attendance. 
Thirty of the directors, at some time during the three years of the project, had had a 
teacher selected to serve as a consulting teacher. 

Participating Teachers: 

The representative participating teacher sample included 380 teachers. One hundred 
and sixty-eight had participated in the program since its inception. 111 participated the 
last tvA years, and 89 had been involved only during the last year. Sixty-four per cent 
held Bachelor degrees, 18 per cent Master degrees, and 18 per cent did not have degrees. 
The latter group was primarily corrprised of teachers with senior standing who were 
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working on degree programs. Fifty-six per cent were fully certified to teach the mentally 
retarded. Thirty-eight per cent taught at the primary level, 32 per cent at the intermediate 
level, 16 (ler cent at the junior high level, and 11 per cent at the senior high level. Forty- 
three per cent considered their working situation inadequate. Two hundred and fifty-two 
teachers, or 66 per cent, felt they possessed a good understanding of the SECDC organi- 
zation. Only eight, or 2 per cent, felt they were not informed on SECDC. 

One hundred and thirty-two were the only special class teachers in their building. 

One hundred and sixty-two were from buildings with two to four special classes, and 
eighty-six taught in situations in which there were five or more special classes in the 
building. This pattern is fairly typical of the state wide distribution of special classes. 

The proportion of non-certified teachers participating in the program increased each 
year of the project. As noted in Table 11 only 55 of the 166 teachers responding to this 
item who attended all three years were not certified. However, fifty-three of eighty-four 
teachers who began attending the last year of the project were not certified. Table 12 
describes the participating teacher population according to the age level of their classes. 
The primary and intermediate level consistently represented the largest group throughout 
the project. 

The participating teacher sample was also asked to rate their teaching situation by 
indicating very good, average, or inadequate. The pattern of response was similar for 
teachers attending each year of the project. Table 13 compares the participating teachers' 
rating of their teaching situation according to the date they first began attending the 
field sessions. 



TABLE 11 

Participating Teacher Population by 
Level of Certification 



Do you hold tiKforsement 35? 


Date first attended field sessions 




fjpring 1%7 


Fall 1967 


Fall 1956 


Yes 


111 


65 


31 


No 


55 


46 


53 
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TABLE 12 



Participating Teacher Population by 
Age Level of Class Taught 



Which level best approximates 
the age level of your class? 


Date first attended field sessions 


Spring 1967 


Fall 1967 


Fall 1968 


Primary 


66 


44 


30 


Intennediate 


54 


30 


34 


Junior high 


26 


24 


9 


Senior high 


17 


11 


14 



TABLE 13 

Rating of Teaching Situation by 
Participating Teachers 



Which one of the following 
best describes the general 
conditions of your teaching 
situation? 


Dale first attended field sessions 


Spring 19C7 


Fall 1967 


Fall 1968 


Very good 


72 


50 


35 


Average 


81 


53 


40 


Inadequate 


11 


6 


13 
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Analysis Procedures: 



The pi imary concern was to determine the agreement within the four samples surveyed 
relative to various aspects of the demonstration project. For the most part, the results 
were tabulated on a frequency count with percentage of responses determiner/. A large 
proportion of the items dealt with ascertaining specific details inherent in operating the 
model while others pertained to the effectiveness' cf the overall model. Each group was 
asked to respond to items germane to their relationship to the program. Each group was 
also asked questions of a general evaluative nature. 

The use of chi-square analysis was employed mainly as a means of determining lack 
of agreement within san^lesor among samples on selected items. Although chi-scfjare 
analysis was employed on all comparisons, the chi-square value will not be reported 
unless found to be statistically significant. For purpose of clarification and economic 
use of space many tables were combined. 



Consulting Teacher Concept 

Thirty-four teachers served as consulting teachers for at least one year during the 
three-year grant period. Six of these teachers served all three years and fourteen par- 
ticipated as consulting teachers only during the third year. On general-type items the 
results will be based on the total group response. On those items which pertd'n to 
specific functions, data will be reported according to the response of the six consulting 
teachers who served all three years and the fourteen who served only during the third 
year. This comparison was made to facilitate the identification of factors which may 
have contributed to a difference in response based on a particular year of the project. 

flesponse from Consulting 1 cachets: 

All consulting teachers supported the concept of special class teachers assuming 
the role of in-service educators. Their narrative comments indicated that they also 
sensed satisfaction in the concept on the part of teachers attending their sessions. 

They frequently mentioned the status factor. In essence, they were saying that their 
adninistrators were now asking them different kinds of questions. For the most part, 
they felt a sense of importance in their new role. This latter factor was reflected in 
their comments but not in self-adulation. They seemed to be saying that their new role 
gave their skills some visibility and their potential for leadership was being recognized. 
When asked to rank their reaction to_se^ng as a consulting teacher on a five-point scale 
ranging from highly rewarding to highly unrewarding, thirty-two teachers, or 94.1 per 
cent ranked their experience as highly rewarding. No one ranked it less than satisfactory. 
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TABLE 14 



Rosponse of Consulting Teachers to the 
Consulting Teacher Concept 



Item 


Yes 


No 


Per cent 


n 


Per cent 


n 


If you were called upon in the 
future to serve in a similar 
capacity would you be inclined 
to accept? 


91.2 


31 


8.8 


3 


Was the amount of renumeration 
sufficient? 


97.1 


33 


2.9 


1 


Would you serve as consulting 
teacher if only expenses were paid? 


67.6 


23 


26.4 


9 


Do you feel that the consulting 
teacher experience helped you 
improve as a teacher? 


100.0 


34 


0.0 


0 


Have your professional goals 
changed as a result of serving 
as a consulting teacher? 


67.6 


23 


206 


7 



As reflected in Table 14, the coniulting teachers were unanimous in feeling that 
the experience helped them improve as teachers, this was also reinforced in their monthly 
reports. When asked if their professional goals had cfianged as a result of serving as a 
consulting teacher, twenty-three, or 67 per cent of those responding, indicated that they 
had. Five of the twenty full-time consultants for the mentally retarded currently errployed 
in Iowa previously served as consultirtg teachers. Several consulting teachers have 
expressed aspiration for serving in consulting or supervisory positions in the future but 
not immediately. The amount of rerwmeralion was basically a token reward and not intended 
as a professional level stipertd for the service rendered; however, 97.1 per cent fell that 
it was Sufficient. When asked if they would continue if only expenses were reimbursed, 
twenty-three, or 67.7 per cent responded positively, nine responded no and two did not 
respond. Thirty-one indicated, that if called upon in the future to serve in a capacity 
similar to that of consulting teacher, they would accept. 



TABLE 15 



Irrportance of Knowledge Aboul the SECOC Organizalion 
as Perceived by Consulting Teachers 



How important do you feel it is to 
the role of the consulting teacher 
that she be knowledgeable of the 
organizational aspects of SECOC? 


Years served as consulting teacher 


All three years 


Last year only 


Very important 


6 


9 


Moderately important 


0 


5 


Not important 


0 


0 



A series of questions were asked regarding specific aspects of the consulting 
teachers* role and the support services provided by the SECDC staff. The findings in 
Table 15 indicate that the consulting teachers who served all three years agreed it was 
very important for the consulting teachers to be knowledgeable of the SECOC organiza- 
tional structure. Whereas, the group serving only during the third year varied in their 
response. Nine in this group fell it was very important while five responded that it 
was only moderately important. 

In answer to a question on the sufficiency of their orientation to the role of consult- 
ing teachers twenty-four replied "yes (definitely)", nine "yes (adequate)", with one 
responding that the orientation was "generally insufficient." table 16 compares the 
responses of the three year consulting teachers with those serving only during the third 
year. The responses of these two groups are similar with a majority In both groups 
responding "yes (definitely)”. There was, however, a little more variation among the 
groups having served only one year. 
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TABLE 16 

Consulting Teachers' Evaluation of the Orientation 
Provided Them on Their Role 



Was your orientation to the role 
of consulting teacher sufficient? 


Years served as consulting learber 


All three years 


Last year only 


Yes (definitely) 


5 


9 


Yes (adequately) 


1 


4 


No (generally insufficient) 


0 


1 


No (definitely insufficient) 


0 


0 



Table 17 reports the rating of four sources of help provided in orienting them to the 
role of consulting teacher. The results are categorized according to those teachers serv- 
ing all three years and those serving only during the third year. They were asked to rate 
each source; 1 for most helpful to 4 for least helpful. The quarterly training sessions 
proved to be most helpful from the perspective of the consulting teadiers. The coordinator 
was viewed as a positive source of help by the three-year group but was not rated as 
highly by those teachers serving only the third year. It should be noted that the coordi- 
nator had considerably less contact with the third year group than the first year group. 

The difference in the perceived helpfulness of other consulting teachers relates to the 
fact that the first year group was considered the most experienced, thus, there was no 
one with more experience to assist them ’^he written guidelines were perceived as least 
helpful in the orientation process. 



TABLE 17 



Baling of Source of Help in Orienting Consulting Teachers 



to Their Role According to Length of Service 





Years served as consulting teacher 


Item 


All three years 
Rating 


Last year only 
Rating 




•12 3 4 


12 3 4 


Helpfulness of training sessions in 
Iowa City in orienting you to the role 
of consulting teacher. 


6 0 0 0 


11 2 0 0 


Helpfulness of SECDC field coor- 
dinator in orienting teacher. 


0 4 11 


0 3 0 0 


Helpfulness of other consulting 
teachers in orienting you to the 
role of consulting teacher. 


0 0 15 


2 5 3 3 


Helpfulness of printed information 
from SECDC office in orienting you 
to the role of consulting teacher. 


0 2 4 0 


0 4 3 6 



* 1 for most helpful; 4 for least helpK I. 



The consulting teachers were asked to rale on a five-point scale the support they 
received from the education personnel they worked with in the field. As illustrated in 
Table 18. the consulting teachers perceived the teachers attending their field sessions 
as most helpful followed closely by their peer special class teachers in their home 
districts. Their building principals and directors of special erkicalion were rated as 
offering the least support. Nine consulting teachers gave their directors less than a 
middle rating. 



TABLE 18 



Consulting Teachers' Rating of Support Received 

/ 

From Related Educatiorf Personnel 



Support 


Rating 


1* 


2 


3 


4 


5 


personnel 




% 


n 


% 


n 




n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


Teachers attending 
field sessions 


64.7 


22 


29.4 


10 


5.9 


2 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


Fellow special 
education teachers 
in your rJisfict 


64.7 


22 


26.5 


9 


5.9 


2 


0.0 


0 


2.9 


1 


Your principal** 


52.9 


18 


17.6 


6 


17.6 


6 


2.9 


1 


2.9 


1 


Your director of 
special education** 


41.2 


14 


17.6 


6 


8.8 


3 


8.8 


3 


8.8 


3 



‘rating of 1 indicates most helpful. 

** three did not resportd, however, the per cent is based on the total group ri of 34. 



In response to questions regarding agreement with using special class teachers as 
consulting teachers and satisfaction with their performance, the participating teachers 
were very positive. A total of 90.3 per cent indicated that they agreed with the concept. 
Also 90 per cent indicated that they were satisfied with the performance of tlieir con- 
sulting teacher. The high percentage of teachers responding "yes" was consistent 
regardless of when the teachers began attending. This was also true when asked if they 
were satisfied with the performance of their consulting teacher. However, on questions 
regarding the participating teachers' knowledge about the training and stipends received 
by the consulting teachers, there was a trend from being quite knowledgeable for those 
who began attending the first year of the project to a situation where a majority cf the 
participating teachers attending the last year were uninformed on the details, jiie chi- 
square values for both of these responses were significant at the .05 level. 

Table 19 presents the participating teachers’ responses to the same question 
according to whether or not the participating teachers were certified to teach the men- 
tally retarded. On the item pertaining to agreement with the use of special class 
teachers as consulting teachers and satisfaction with their performance, both the cer- 



tified and non-certified teachers were in agreement on "yes" responses. However, on 
the question regarding the participating teacher's knowledge that consulting teachers 
received training and stipends there was a significant difference in both cases between 
the certified and non-certified. The certified teachers responded "yes" lo both items 
whereas the non-certified teachers were considerably less knowledgeable of this infor- 
mation. The chi-square value was significant at the .05 level for both questions. This 
suggests that less attention was given by the SECDC staff to this type of information 
in orienting the new consulting teachers after the first year. Also, the experienced 
consulting teachers may have felt that such information would be redundant for the major- 
ity of participating teachers who had been with the project since its inception. Conse- 
quently they overlooked their importance during succeeding years. A review of corres- 
pondence for the SECDC office and the content of the Newsletter indicates that after 
the first year little reference was made to the organizational aspects in communications 
with participating teachers. 



TABLE 19 

Participating Teachers' Perspective on the Consulting 
Teacher Concept by Level of Certification 



Item 


Certified to 
teach mentally 
retarded 


Not certified 
to teach men- 
tally retarded 


Chi- 

square 

value 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Do you agree with using 
special class teachers 
as consulting teachers? 


192 


14 


143 


10 


.01 


Were you satisfied with 
the performance of your 
consulting teacher? 


179 


24 


132 


16 


.09 


Are you familiar with the 
training consulting teach- 
ers receive from the SECDC 
staff? 


130 


77 


78 


76 


5.34* 


Did you know that consult- 
ing teachers receive a 
nominal stipend for their 
efforts? 


129 


80 


78 


78 


5.00* 
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Thirty of the thirty-five directors of special education had special class teachers 
from their areas selected to serve as consulting teachers. When asked if they felt that 
having one of their teachers to serve as a consulting teacher was to the advantage of 
their program, twenty-seven responded "yes," one, "no," and two did not respond. 
Only one director indicated that he felt the expense was not meaningful to the teacher. 
See Table 20. 



TABLE 20 

Directors of Special Education's Perspective 
on Consulting Teacher Concept 



Item 


Yes 


No 


No response 


Per cent 


n 


Per cent 


n 


Per cent 


n 


Were any of the consulting 
teachers from your area?* 


85.7 


30 


14.3 


5 


0.0 


0 


If yes. do you feel this 
was to the advantage of 
your program? 


90.0 


27 


3.3 


1 


6.7 


2 


Do you feel the experience 
was meaningful to the 
teacher? 


85.7 


30 


2.9 


1 


11.4 


4 



*The total group responded to these two items. 



Forty-five of the building principals for at least one year reported having had a 
special class teacher selected to serve as a consulting teacher. Of this group, forty- 
four replied that they felt that it was to the advantage of their program. 

The principals were asked to rate the va'';e on being informed with the principles 
of the SECOC project. They rated themselves as being sufficiently, moderately, or 
completely uninformed. Table 21 indicates that those principals having teachers from 
their building selected to serve as consulting teachers as being most informed. The 
significant chi-square value was partially due to the small frequency in one cell. 
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TABLE 21 






Relationship of Principal's Familiarity with SECDC 
Relative to Having a Teacher Selected to 
Serve as Consulting Teacher 



Have any of your special 
teachers served as 


Familiarity of principals with SECDC 
in-service projact 


consulting teacher? 


Sufficiently 

informed 


Moderately 

informed 


Completely 

informed 


Yes 


23 


20 


2 


No 


47 


88 


27 



When asked to rate their responses to the SECDC program, 65 per cent of the building 
principals rated the program as "positive" or "highly positive," only 2 per cent were 
negative. (See Table 22 for a breakdown of their responses.) The principals were also 
asked to rate their estimate of the responses of their teachers to participation in the field 
session. The pattern of responses from the principals was very similar to their evaluation 
of the overall program. Seventy-one per cent rated their teacher response as either 
"positive" or "highly" positive with only 3 per cent reporting a negative response. 

TABLE 22 

Principals' Estimate of Teachers' Responses 
to Participation in the Field Sessions 



Conducted by Consulting Teachers 



Rating 


Per cent 


n 


Highly positive 


26.7 


60 


Positive 


44.9 


101 


Noncommittal 


12.0 


27 


Negative 


2.7 


6 


Unable to respond 


9.8 


22 
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Training Sessions 



The purpose of the quarterly training sessions was to orient the consulting teachers 
to the new curriculum materials produced by SECDC and to give them some direction in 
terms of their field session presentations. Since the training sessions were the only 
time the entire SECDC staff had an opportunity to interact with the consulting tecxhers, 
they also served as a means for the staff to become acquainted with the consulting 
teachers. The training sessions were conducted by the SECDC staff. However, outside 
persons were frequently brought in to participate in the training sessions. The consult- 
ing teachers also assumed various roles in the training sessions. 

When asked to rate the overall quality of the training sessions, twenty-three of the 
thirty-four consulting teachers rated the sessions "very good." Only one consulting 
teacher gave the training sessions a middle rating. Table 23 compares the ratings of 
the consulting teachers who served the last year only. It should be noted that the six 
consulting teachers who served for all three years rated the training sessions "Very 
good." The teachers who served only during the last year varied in their response. Eight 
of the fourteen rated the sessions "Very good;" five, good; and one, a middle rating. 



TABLE 23 

Consulting Teachers' Evaluation of the 
Quality of Training Sessions 



How would you rate the 
overall quality of the 
training sessions? 


Years served as consulting teacher 


All three years 


Last year only 


1 Very good 


6 


8 


2 


0 


5 


3 


0 


1 


4 


0 


0 


5 Very poor 


0 


0 
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Since Ihe training sessions represented the major source of involvement in tenns 
of the SECDC staff assisting the consulting teachers in preparing for their field sessions, 
it was important to assess the helpfulness of the training sessions to the consulting 
teachers. The SECDC staff was very sensitive to opportunities for obtaining feedback 
throughout the duration of the project. Whenever the staff encountered iiifonnation which 
suggested another means of helping the consulting teachers through the training session, 
the change was seriously considered and, if feasible, implemented. At the conclusion 
of the project the teachers were asked to rate the helpfulness of the training sessions 
on a five-point scale. Twenty-five of the thirty-four consulting teachers rated the training 
sessions as "Very good” in terms of helpfulness, seven gave them a good rating, and 
two gave them a middle rating. Table 24 contains a breakdown of the consulting teachers' 
responses relative to those who served all three years and those who served only during 
the last year. We again find a distribution in the responses similar to their ratings of 
the quality of the training sessions. 



TABLE 24 



Helpfulness of Training Sessions as 
Evaluated by Consulting Teachers 



How helpful were the training 
sessions to you in preparing 
for your field sessions? 


Years served as consulting teacher 


All three years 


Last year only 


1 Very good 


5 


10 


2 


1 


3 


3 


0 


1 


4 


0 


0 


5 Very poor 


0 


0 



When asked to rate the organization of the training sessions, twenty rated it as "Very 
good,” twelve good, and one gave it a middle rating. In Table 25, it again can be observed 
that the teachers who served only during the third year were more critical of the training 
sessions than those who served all three years. 



TABLE 25 



Organization of Training Sessions as 
Evaluated by Consulting Teachers 



Organization of 
training sessions 


Total 


Years served as consulting teacher 


group 


AM three years 


Last year only 


1 Very good 


20 


5 


7 


2 


12 


1 


6 


3 


1 


0 


1 


4 


0 


0 


0 


5 Very poor 


0 


0 


0 



Because the training sessions represented not only the vehicle for providing training 
for the consulting teachers, but also as a means for the staff to become acquainted with 
the consulting teachers, a special effort was made to keep the atmosphere relatively 
informal. The consulting teachers were asked to evaluate the atmosphere of the training 
sessions by indicating whether or not they felt the atmosphere was, 1 too formal, 2 formal 
but appropriate, 3 informal but appropriate, or 4 too informal. Twenty-nine, or 85.3 per 
cent of the consulting teachers rated the atmosphere as formal but appropriate. 

The consulting teachers were also asked to evaluate several organizational aspects 
of the training sessions. These aspects included the frequency of training sessions, 
opportunity to participate in the training sessions, time allotted during the training 
sessions to discussion of SECDC materials, the helpfulness of having the consultants 
for the mentally retarded attend the training sessions, and whether or not the attendance 
of the consultants for the mentally retarded interfered with the training sessions. 

Table 26 reports the responses of consulting teachers to these aspects. The responses 
were very favorable to each aspect. The least agreement was observed in the consulting 
teachers’ responses to the question pertaining to the helpfulness derived from having the 
consultants for the mentally retarded attend the training sessions. However, twenty-four 
of the thirty-four consulting teachers reported that this was helpful. The positive responses 
of the consulting teachers to the involvement of consultants for the mentally retarded in 
the training sessions is interesting, considering the position taken by the participating 
teachers regarding the attendance of consultants for the mentally retarded at future field 
sessions. It will be recalled that the majority of participating teachers opposed future 
attendance of consultants for the mentally retarded at the field sessions. 
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TABLE 26 



Organizational Aspects of Training Sessions 
as Viewed by Consulting Teachers 



Item 


Yes 


No 


Were the training sessions held frequently enough? 


32 


2 


Were you given sufficient opportunity to participate 
in the training sessions? 


33 


1 


Was sufficient time allotted during the trailing 
sessions to the discussion of SECDC materials? 


31 


2 


Do you think it was helpful to have the consultants 
of the mentally retarded attend the training sessions? 


24 


9 


Did the attendance of consultants interfere with the 
training sessions? 


3 


30 



The consulting teachers varied considerably in their evaluation of the quality of 
material displays included during the training sessions. Only eight of the consulting 
teachers rated the displays as "Veiy good." Table 27 reports the ratings of the total 
group of consulting teachers to the displays as well as a comparison of teachers who 
served all three years and those who served only during the last year. Again we note 
that the variance is greater aniong the teachers who served only during the last year. 

The teachers who served during the last year only were also most critical of the displays. 
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TABLE 27 



Evaluation of Displays at Training 
Sessions by Consulting Teachers 



Displays of materials 


Total 

group 


Years served as consulting teacher 


All three years 


Last year only 


1 Very good 


8 


2 


2 


2 


15 


4 


5 


3 


7 


0 


4 


4 


4 


0 


3 


5 Very poor 


0 


0 


0 



When rating reference to presentations made by persons other than the SECDC staff, 
the consulting teachers varied considerably in their appraisal. They were not asked to 
evaluate a particular presentation; rather they were asked to evaluate the general quality 
of presentations which were made during the training sessions. Table 28 contains the 
responses of the total group as compared to the three year and one year groups of con- 
sulting teachars. It should be noted that the range of responses from the total group on 
this aspect of the training sessions varied more than any other item evaluated For 
example, on a five-point scale, eight of the consulting teachers gave the outside presen- 
tations a, 1 rating for "very good;" fourteen rated them 2; ten rated them 3; and one 
rated them 4. There was no rating of 5 or "very poor." 

In terms of reimbursement and travel procedures, the consulting teachers agreed 
100 per cent that the procedures were satisfactory. These procedures included the arrange- 
ments for accommodations, reimbursement of travel expenses, and reimbursement for other 
expenses incurred by the consulting teachers. The consulting teachers received their 
stipend on the last day of each training session and in general they received their reim- 
bursement checks within ten days after filing an expense voucher. When possible, they 
were provided stamps and envelopes in advance to avoid their having to use personal 
funds for such expenditures. 
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TABLE 28 



Consulting Teachers' Evaluation of 
Presentations by Outside Persons 



Presentations by 
outside persons 


Total 

group 


Years served as consulting teacher 


All three years 


Last year only 


1 Very good 


8 


2 


2 


2 


14 


2 


6 


3 


10 


2 


6 


4 


1 


0 


0 


5 Very poor 


0 


0 


0 



Field Sessions 

The field sessions represented the center of activity for the project. It was in this 
setting that the consulting teachers interacted with the participating teachers. The 
curriculum publications were also distributed through the field sessions. The partici- 
pating teachers who attended the sessions regularly provided the main source of data 
for evaluating the field sessions. However, it was also Important to assess the proced- 
ures employed by the consulting teachers in planning and conducting the field sessions. 

As illustrated in Table 29, only three consulting teachers felt that the tasks 
required to make arrangements for the field sessions were too time consuming. All but 
one reported that the procedures followed by SECOC in mailing materials to them were 
satisfactory. This particular response suggests that the consulting teachers were quite 
tolerant of problems which occurred relative to shipping the materials to them. The 
procedures established by the SECOC staff to handle the mailing of materials to the 
consulting teachers involved having the materials shipped by the printer. There were 
occasions when the printing schedule lagged and the materials arrived on the day of 
the consulting teacher's field session or, in some cases, the following day. Since this 
situation did not occur more than once to any given consulting teacher, their under- 
standing evidently prevailed. 
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All teachers responding to the question regarding the helpfulness of the SECDC 
staff indicated that tiie SECDC staff was nelpful when called upon. One consulting 
teacher did not respond to this item. The data reported in Table 30 indicates that the 
consulting teachers basically felt that they received good cooperation from their admini- 
strators. They also felt that, in general, they had enough time during the field session 
to cover the topics. However, the question regarding whether or not there would be 
value in holding an additional field session on sbiected publications, the consulting 
teachers disagreed. Fifty per cent felt that additional sessions should be held, whereas 
47 per cent did not see value in holding additional sessions on the same topics. One 
teacher did not respond. Occasionally, in the consulting teacher's monthly reports, 
reference was made to comments by participating teachers that they are receiving more 
materials than they could immediately use. Such comments were generally clarified by 
the consulting teacher indicating that the participating teachers were really saying 
that, while they could not use all the material immediately, that over a period of time 
the-,- were able to put the materials to use and in general fell that they were not being 
overloaded with materials. 



Table 29 

Consulting Teachers' Views on Administrative Tasks 



Involved in Conducting Field Sessions 



Item 


Yes 


No 




Per cent 


Number 


Per cent 


Number 


Were the tasks required to make 
arrangomertts for the field 
sessions too time consuming? 


8.8 


3 


91.2 


31 


Were the procedures followed by 
SECDC in mailing the materials 
to you satisfactory? 


97.1 


33 


2.f 


1 


Was the SECDC staff helpful when 
you called upon them for 
assistance?* 


97.1 


33 


0.0 


0 



*One subject did not respond to this item. 



TABLE 30 

Consulting Teachers' Views on Organization 
of Field Sessions 



Item 


Yes 


No 




Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Did you have good cooperation from 
your administrator? 


97.1 


33 


2.9 


1 


Did you have enough time to cover 
the topics? 


82.4 


28 


V/.6 


6 


Would there be value in holding 
more than one session on selected 
publications?* 


50.0 


17 


47.1 


16 



One subject did not respond to this item. 



Although an extensive survey was conducted prior to implementing the project in 
an attempt to establish a priority listing of materials needed by teachers, the SECDC 
staff was very much concerned with whether or not the topics selected were relevant 
to the majority of teachers. Th^ee hundred and twenty-seven of the participating teachers 
reported that the topics were rolr^vant and only twenty teachers reported that they were 
not. Table 31 shows a breakd}wn of these responses accoi'ding to the year the partici- 
pating teachers began attending the field sessions. In all categories the responses were 
overwhelming in support of the relevance of the topics. It should be noted that the 
proportion of teachers who attended only the last year of the project reporting that the 
topics were not relevant was higher than the proportion of those teachers attending all 
three years who reported that the topics were not relevant. When the responses to this 
question were compared on the basis of teacher certification, they were proportionally 
the same. 
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TABLE 31 



Relevance of Field Session Topics as Evaluated 
by Participating Teachers According to Date 



Teachers First Attended Field Sessions 



Were the topics at the 
field sessions relevant? 


Date first attended field sessions 


Spring 1967 


Fall 1967 


Fall 1968 


Yes 


154 


98 


75 


No 


2 


7 


11 



TABLE 32 

Relevance of Field Session Topics as Evaluated by Participating 
Teachers According to Level of Certification 



Certified under Endorsement 35 



Were the topics at the field ^ 






sessions relevant? 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


186 


143 


No 


12 


8 



The participating teachers were asked to rate the importance of the four major 
aspects of the field sessions. They were asked to rate them as "Very innportant,” 
"Moderately important," or "Of no ifTportance." On this particular series of items 
they were to respond to each aspect of the field session independently from their 
perspective as a participating teacher. Table 33 illustrates the ratings according to 
the year they first began attending the field sessions and whether or not they were 
certified to teach the mentally retarded. The teachers who began in the spring of 
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1967 and attended throughout the project rated the presentations by consulting teachers 
as nx)st important followed by the display of materials, opportunity to talk about their 
instructional concerns, and lastly, the presentations by other participating teachers. 
There was a slight shift in the ratings by the teachers who began attending in the fall 
of 1967, in that they rated the display of materials most important, followed by the 
opportunity to talk about their instructional concerns and presentations by consulting 
teachers. Again, the presentations by other participating teachers was rated as last. 
Teachers who were new to the program during the last year of the project perceived 
the opportunity to talk about their instructional concerns as most important with the 
presentations by other participating teachers as least important. The certified and 
non-certified teachers differed in terms of the aspects of the field sessions they per- 
ceived as being most important. The certified teachers viewed the display of materials 
as most important whereas the non-certified teachers viewed the opportunity to talk 
about their instructional concerns as most important to them. 



TABLE 33 

Importance of Major Aspects of Field Sessions 



as Perceived by Participating Teachers 





Date first attended field session 




Non- 

certified 


Aspect of field session 


Spring 

1967 


Fall 

1967 


Fall 

1968 


Certified 




r 2 3 


1 2 3 


1 2 3 


1 2 3 


1 2 3 


Presentation by consulting 












teacher 


113 61 3 


62 43 4 


49 34 4 


129 75 6 


99 52 4 


Display of materials 


101 65 0 


69 38 3 


54 27 5 


128 80 1 


96 54 4 


Opportunity to talk 
about your instruc- 
tional concerns 


91 62 6 


6S 38 7 


60 27 0 


124 76 10 


102 52 3 


Presentation by other 












teachers 


63 103 9 


35 71 4 


29 48 9 


68 126 15 


51 97 7 



*1 Very important 

2 Mediately irrportant 

3 Of no importance 



The participating teachers were also asked to rank on a comparative basis the 
four aspects of the field sessions recorded in Table 33 plus the publications. They 
ranked them in the following order: Presentations by consulting teachers --1, publi- 
cations -2, opportunity to talk with other teachers -3 presentations by other part ci- 
pating teachers ”4, and the display of materialo --last. Table 34 presents a compari- 
son of these rankings according to the year the teachers first attended the field sessions 
aid whether or not they were certified to teach the mentally retarded. While there are 
some shifts in the rankings relative to the different categories of teachers compared, 
the rankings are basically similar to those perceived by the total group. It should be 
noted, however, that the teachers who began attending the field sessions in 1967 and 
regularly attended during the three years of the project rated the publications 3.9 for 
a first placo ranking. Whereas the teachers who began attending the 1968 sessions 
gave the publications a 3.0 rating. The teachers who began attending the 1967 
sessions received all of the publications in terms of their composite value. The 
teachers who began in the fall of 1968 may or may not have received the publications 
disseminated the previous two years. The presentations by other participating teachers 
were not a planned part of the field sessions; however, they were encouraged. The 
low ranking of presentations by other participating teachers may have been due to 
the quality of the presentations made or to the low frequency of such presentations. 
Consulting teachers were encouraged to include displays of materials relative to the 
topic being discussed in their field sessions. However, the development of displays 
did not receive major emphasis during the training sessions. The low ranking of this 
aspect of the field sessions may be contributed to the scarcity of display materials 
available on 'jome topics and/or to the lower priority given to this aspect of the field 
sessions by tne consulting teacher. 
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TABL E 34 



Mean Ranking of Five Major Aspects of Field Sessions by 
Participating Teachers According to Date First 
Attended Field Sessions and Certification* 





Date first attended field session 










Aspect 


Spring 

1967 


Fall 

1967 


Fall 

1968 


Certified 


Non-certified 




X 


Rank 


X 


Rank 


X 


Rank 


X 


Rank 


X 


Rank 


Presentation by 
consulting teachers 


3.79 


2 


3.69 


1 


3.73 


1 


3.63 


1 


3.83 


1 


Publications** 


3.90 


1 


3.65 


2 


3.0 


2 


3.71 


1 


3.66 


2 


Opportunity to talk 
to other teachers 


2.61 


3 


2.70 


3 


2.98 


3 


2.71 


3 


2.77 


3 


Presentation by 
other participating 
teachers 


2.29 


5 


2.32 


5 


2.55 


4 


2.46 


3 


2.47 


4 


Display of 
materials 


2.487 


' 4 


2.676 


4 


2.52 


’ 5 


2.62 


4 


2.41 


5 



•The higher the mean value the higher the perceived Importance. 

••The chi-square analysis of rankings by participating teachers by date 
first attended sessions yielded a value significant at the .05 level. 



Table 35 contains the responses of consulting and participating teachers to five 
organizational aspects of the field sessions. In a broad scale project such as this, 
it is not possible for the conditions under which a field session is held to be tailored 
explicitly to the demands of all persons involved. However, within the general guide- 
lines provided by the SECOC staff, the consulting teachers were encouraged to organ- 
ize their field sessions within a structure which was compatible to the interests of 
the participating teachers. The attendance centers were established by the SECDC 
staff. This was done primarily to establish regions for potential attendance. Other 
organizational aspects such as scheduling time, physical facilities, and display 
materials were influenced by decisions made by the consulting teacher in conjunc- 
tion with her participating teachers. 
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Table 35 compares the responses of the total consulting teacher group with the 
total participating teacher group on five questions pertaining to organizational aspects 
of the field sessions. The participating teachers' responses are further broker down 
according to the year they began attending the field sessions as well as whether or 
not they were certified to teach the mentally retarded. The responses of the teachers 
were very positive. The greatest concern was expressed in reference to the time the 
sessions were schedu'ed and the travel distance required to attend. The negative 
responses on these two items were quite low considering the fact that it is not possible 
to schedule meetings at a lime convenient to all people nor is it possible to locale a 
center which is immediately accessible to all teachers. It was interesting to note 
that occasionally a consulting teacher, in her monthly report, would indicate that a 
particular teacher traveled fifty to sixty miles to attend a field session. In one case 
a teacher traveled 100 miles one way, to participate in the field sessions. The inter- 
esting factor relative to travel distance was that those teachers who had to travel 
the longest distance were also those teachers who were most consistent in their 
attendance. There was little variance in responses from participating teachers relative lo 
date that they began to attend field sessions nor was there a difference in the responses 
between the certified and non-certified teacher regarding organizational aspects of 
the field sessions. The length of the field sessions varied, however; they averaged 
about one hour and forty-five minutes in length. Those sessions in which the consult- 
ing teachers arranged for t! j evening meal to be included as part of their field sessions 
were longer in length. 

When asked to rate the length of the field sessions in tenns of scheduling future 
field sessions, the responses by both consulting and participating teachers was in 
favor of retaining the same length of field sessions. Table 36 presents the responses 
to this item by consulting and participating teachers. The participating teacher group 
is also broken down in terms of date of first attendance and level of certification. 
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The vast majorily of consulting and participating teachers felt that a number of 
field sessions should remain the same. Table 37 presents a breakdown of lesponses 
to this item. The agreement was quite consistent on this item. Approximately one- 
fifth of the teachers felt that there should bo fewer field sessions. The number of 
field sessions held each of the three years of the project varied. The teachers who 
began in the spring 1967 and the fall 1967 participated in field sessions rnonthly 
the first year. Whereas, those teachers who attended only the last year participated 
in six field sessions annually. The difference in responses to this item was not 
significant enough to conclude that monthly sessions are more or less effective than 
six sessions per school year. 
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During the planning stages of the project, a number of teachers inquired about 
the feasibility of obtaining credit toward salary increments for participating in the 
field session >. The SECDC staff was hesitant to become involved in a major campaign 
on this issue. However, after centering with the Iowa State Department of PubI c 
Instmetion, it was decided that the State Department would write superintendents and 
encourage them to consider this possibility. As reported in Table 38, fifty-two of the 
teachers responding to this item indicated that they did receive salary barrier credit. 
Of these, only twenty-four reported that the possibility of obtaining credit toward 
salary increases influenced their attendance. When you compare this to the average 
attendance of 538 and the average registration of 747 for the last full year of the 
project, this was a very small number of teachers who were influenced (o attend by 
the obtaining of barrier credit toward salary increments. It should be noted, however, 
that those teachers who did receive barrier credit probably received it as a result of 
their personal contact with adninistrators. Some of the teachers were very diligent 
in their efforts to obtain such credit. This primarily occurred in situations where a 
teacher was required to have a certain number of semester hours credit over a period 
of years and wa'^ close to it. It was reported to us in most cases when this occurred 
that the teachers did receive the credit. 



TABLE 38 

Perspective of Participating Teachers on Salary 
Credit tor Attending Field Sessions 





Date first attended field sessions 


Certification 


Item 


Spring 1967 


Fall 1967 


Fall 1968 


Certified 


Non-certified 




Yesj 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Did yOur district 
give salary 
credit for attend- 
ing SECDC field 
sessions? 


27 


135 


16 


91 


9 


70 


36 


165 


20 


130 


Did the possibili- 
ties of obtaining 
credit toward 
salary increases 
influence your 
attendance? 


12 


154 


7 


102 


5 


S3 


14 


193 


12 


147 
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Tho target group of the project were teachers of the educable mentally retarded. 
However, because many of the materials and discussions were applicable to teachers 
of the trainable, they too were encouraged to attend. As the project developed other 
educational personnel began to attend. During the first year of the project special 
education administrative personnel were discouraged from attending. The reason for 
this was to avoid potential problems that the consulting teacher might encounter in 
establishing her leadership role should her administrator be in attendance. Beginning 
with the second year of the project no special or general education personnel were 
discouraged from attending. In fact, consultants for the mentally retarded were encour- 
aged. At the same time, no attempt was made to systematically involve personnel 
other than teachers of the educable and/or trainable mentally retarded. In planning 
for continuation of the project as a state-wide service beyond the grant period, it was 
important to the staff to ascertain the feelings of the participating teachers relative 
to attendance of other educational personnel. When the participating teachers were 
asked if they felt the field sessions should be restricted to special class teachers 
237 replied that they should not be restricted but 125 felt that they should be. Table 39 
gives a breakdown of the participating teachers' responses according to the date they 
firut began attending the field sessions. The support for not restricting the attendance 
at field sessions to special class teachers was greater for thostv teachers who attended 
the field sessions all three years. The teachers who began in the fall of 1968 and 
attended only the last year were not as decisive in their support of opening the field 
sessions to other educational personnel. When the responses of participating teachers 
are categorized according to level of certification, we find that the certified teacher 
definitely supported opening the field sessions to other educational personnel whereas 
the non-certified teacher appears to be less certain on this issue. Ninety-seven non- 
certified teachers reported that the sessions should not be restricted whereas fifty- 
nine felt that they should continue to be restricted. (See Table 40.) 



TABLE 39 

View of Participating Teachers on Who Should Attend Field 
Sessions by Date They First Attended Field Sessions 



T 



Do you feel attendance at the field 
sessions should be restricted to 
special class teachers? 


Date first attended field sessions 


Spring 1967 


Fall 1967 


Fall 1968 


Yes 


55 


38 


32 


No 


110 


71 


56 
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TABLE 40 



Views of Participating Teachers on Who Should Attend 
Field Sessions by Level of Certification 



Do you feel attendance at the field sessions 
should be restricted to special class teachers? 


Certified under Endorsement 35? 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


66 


59 


No 


142 


97 



The participating teachers were asked to respond "yes" or "no” to whether or 
not they would reconvnend that the following personnel attending future field sessions; 
speech clinician, regular class teachers, psychologists, consultants for the mentally 
retarded, superintendents, and directors of special education. As reflected in Table 41, 
the participating teachers strongly recommended the attendance of speech clinicians, 
regular classroom teachers, and school psychologists at future field sessions. Although 
less decisively, they also recommended that superintendents be encouraged to attend. 
However, they opposed the attendance of consultants for the mentally retarded and 
directors of special education. In general, the re^nse of the participating teachers 
to attendance of consultants for the mentally retarded was not as strong as their 
resistance to the attendance of directors of special education. In reviewing the raw 
data on this question it was observed that the negative responses toward attendance 
of the various personnel was not localized in any particular area. Rather, it was a 
generalized response. The high rating of regular classroom ‘^achers might be due 
to the interest shown by regular classroom teacJiers in speciilc publications developed 
by SECDC. Several regular classroom teachers have attended the field sessions and 
if, some cases they have made presentations to the group. The latter circumstance 
occurred in situations in which regular classroom teachers were teaching retarded 
children in their classes. 
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TABLE 41 



Response of Participating Teachers Regarding What Other School 
Personnel They Would Recommend to Attend the Field Sessions 



Date first attended field sessions 



Pei sonnel 


Spring 1967 


Fall 1967 


Fall 1968 


Certified 


Non-certified 




' Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Speech clinician 


1 139 


29 


90 


21 


63 


26 


169 


42 


123 


37 


Regular teachers 


118 


50 


81 


30 


53 


36 


144 


67 


111 


49 


Psychologist 


113 


55 


74 


37 


50 


39 


139 


72 


98 


62 


Superintendents 


97 


71 


71 


40 


57 


32 


131 


80 


93 


67 


Consultants for 






















mentally retarded 


63 


100 


46 


65 


42 


47 


87 


124 


72 


88 


Directors of special 






















education 


55 


113 


28 


83 


32 


57 


66 


145 


48 

1 


112 



SECDC Materials 

The curriculum materials developed by SECDC were frequently viewed by persons 
not directly involved in the project as the major product of the SECDC effort. While the 
materials were important, the group interaction through the field sessions and the materials 
combined to make up the product. Certainly most of the staff effort went into the develop- 
ment of materials but as will be pointed out later, the participating teachers viewed both 
the group meetings and the materials as essential to the in-service experience. 

When asked to evaluate the quality of the SECDC materials on a five-point scale 
from "very good" to "very poor," 108 of the 158 teachers responding who attended all 
three years of the project rated the quality of materials as "veiy good." The ratio of 
teachers who attended the last two years and the last year only rating the materials 
"very good" was similar. However, the teachers who attended only the last year of 
the project were somewhat more critical of the materials although they, in general, were 
positive in their ratings. For example, of the eighty-six teachers responding to this item 
who attended only during the last year of the project, forty-six gave the materials a 
rating of "very good," twenty-eight gave the.'.-; a 2 rating, ten a 3 rating and two a 4 
rating. The total group of participating teachers and the total group of consulting teachers 
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were very similar in their responses to the quality of the materials. On a five-point 
scale only ihree persons rated the materials below a 3 rating. When the consulting 
teachers were compared by years of service there was strong agreement in rating the 
materials “very good." See Table 42 for a breakdown of responses to this item. 



TABLE 42 



Evaluation of SECDC Materials 
by Participating Teachers 



Quality 

rating 


Date first attended field sessions 


Certified 


Non- 
Cert ified 


Spring 

1967 


Fall 

1967 


Fall 

1968 


1 Very good 


108 


63 


46 


122 


99 


2 


41 


33 


28 


64 


39 


3 


9 


10 


10 


16 


19 


4 


0 


1 


2 


1 


1 


5 Very poor 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 



In addition to the survey conducted during the initial stages of the project by the 
SECDC staff relative to teacher-perceived instructional problems, the staff also closely 
monitored the monthly reports of the consulting teachers in an attempt to ke^ the selec- 
tion of topics pertinent to the interest of the participating teachers. In an attempt to 
appraise the appropriateness of the topics to the teachers in the field, the participating 
teachers were asked to rate the overall topics of the materials on a five-point scale. 

Again we find a trend on the part of the participating teachers for those attending only 
during the last year to be somewhat more critical. However, the re^onse was still 
positive as will be noted in Tables 43 and 44. When the responses of the participating 
teachers were compared according to the date they first attended the field sessions, 
relative to the evaluation of the topics, the chi-square value was significant at the .(^ 
level. However, the size of the chi-square value was partially due to the small frequency 
value of some ceils. In genera!, the participating teachers as well as the consulting 
teachers were very positive relative to the topics on which the materials were developed. 
When the responses of the consulting teachers were compared on the basis of years 
served as consulting teachers, only one three-year consulting teacher and one consulting 
teacher who served during the last year failed to rate the materials as “very good." 
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TABLE 43 



Evaluation of Material Topics by 
Participating Teachers 



Quality 

rating 


Date first attended field sessions 


Certified 


Non- 

Certified 


Spring 

1967 


Fall 

1967 


Fall 

1968 


1 Very good 


127 


70 


47 


136 


110 


2 


23 


23 


22 


41 


20 


3 


10 


16 


16 


2b 


16 


4 


0 


1 


1 


2 


0 


5 Very poor 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 



TABLE 44 

Evaluation of Material Topics by Consulting 
Teachers and Participating Teachers 





Participating 

teacher 


Consulting 

teacher 


Consulting teacher by years served 


Rating 


Three years 


Last year only 


1 Very good 


251 


26 


5 


12 


2 


72 


6 


1 


1 


3 


42 


1 


0 


0 


4 


2 


0 


0 


0 


5 Very poor 


0 


0 


0 


0 
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The participating teachers were also asked to indicate whether or not the materials 
were relevant to their teaching situations. Three hundred and ten participating teachers 
responded that they were not. Only one consulting teacher indicated that the materials 
were not relevant. V/hen the participating teachers* responses to this item weo compared 
on the basis of the date on which they began attending the field sessions, there was a 
slight tendency on the part of the teachers attending only last year to be more critical. 
However, even during the last year the response was sixty-six "yes" and thirteen "no" 
to the question of relevancy. See Tables 45 and 46 for a breakdown of the responses to 
this item. It should be noted that teachers from the primary through secondary levels 
as well as teachers of the trainable attended the field sessions. The materials were 
designed to be applicable, at least somewhat to all teachers. In some cases materials 
were geared to a specific ago level such as the junior high. However, most of the 
materials presented information and teaching ideas at all age levels. 

TABLE 45 

Relevancy of Material to Teaching Situation as 



Perceived by Participating Teachers 



Were materials 
relevant to your 
teaching situation? 


Date first attended field session 




Non- 

Certified 


Spring 

1967 


Fall 

1967 


Fall 

1968 


Certified 


Yes 


148 


86 


66 


176 


126 


No 


12 


14 


13 


17 


22 



TABLE 46 

Relevancy of Materials to Teaching Students as Perceived 
by Consulting Teachers and Participating Teachers 



Were materials 


Participating 

teacher 


Consulting 

teacher 


Consulting teacher by years served 


relevant to your 
teaching situation? 


Three years 


Last year only 


Yes 


310 


31 


5 


14 


No 


40 


1 


1 


0 
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Although the materials were designed to include activities and ideas which the 
teachers could not immediately employ in their teaching, it was not intended that the 
teachers would specifically follow the materials and immediately begin to ute them in 
their daily teaching. Rather, the object was to provide the teachers information on 
suggested content and teaching activities on the topics selected. For the most part, 
the materials provided the teachers with a point of departure. Since the materials were 
distributed through field sessions which were held throughout the school year, the teach- 
ers had already embarked on their instructional plans for the year prior to receiving 
the materials. In spite of this factor, the frequency with which the materials were used 
by both the consulting and participating teachers, was remarkably high. The teachers 
were asked to rate the frequency with which they used the materials according to the 
following criteria; "very extensively,” "quite frequently,” "only occasionally,” and 
"practically never.” Of the 369 participating teachers responding to this item, only 
fifteen indicated that they practically never used the materials. Whereas, 248 indicated 
that they used the materials either "quite frequently” or "very extensively.” When 
the responses of the participating teachers were compared on the basis of the date which 
they first began attending the field sessions, the highest rate of frequency was observed 
on the part of those teachers who attended all three years and the smallest rate of 
frequency on the part of those who participated only during the last year of the project. 

In reviewing the monthly reports of the consulting teachers relative to the use of 
the materials, it was noted that once the teachers received the materials and had a 
chance to review them that they then began looking for opportunities in which to incor- 
porate the SECDC materials into their instructional programs. For this reason there 
was generally a lag between the time they received the materials and the time they 
began to use them in their classro-ams. As noted in Table 48, all but thi ?e of the 
consulting teachers rated their use of the materials as "quite frequently” or "very 
extensively.” Table 49 contains data comparing the use of the materials by certified 
and non-certified teachers. The results indicate that while the frequency of use was 
a little bit high for the certified teacher, the difference was not significant. 
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TABLE 47 



Frequency Materials Were Used by Participating Teachers 





Date first attended field session 






Frequency 


Spring 


Fall 


Fall 




Ncn- 


rating 


1967 


1967 


1968 


Certified 


Certified 


Very extensively 


13 


6 


4 


9 


14 


Quite frequently 


109 


62 


46 


132 


86 


Only occasionally 


39 


36 


28 


57 


47 


Practically never 


4 


6 


5 


8 


7 



TABLE 48 



Frequency Materials Were Used by Consulting 
Teachers and Participating Teachers 



Frequency rating 


Participating 

teacher 


Consultii.g 

teacher 


Consulting teacher by years served 


Three years 


Last year only 


Very extensively 


23 


12 


3 


4 


Quite frequently 


225 


18 


3 


9 


Only occasionally 


106 


3 


0 


1 


Practically never 


15 


0 


0 


0 
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One of the major concerns on the part of the SECDC staff relative to materials was 
the influence the materials had on the actual teaching of the teachers who participated 
in the prog am. The teachers were asked to indicate the type of influence the use of 
the materials had on their teaching by reporting either a "positive influence," "no 
influence," or "negative influence." There was a high degree of agreement among the 
consulting and participating teachers that the materials had a "positive influence" on 
their teaching. Only thirty-three of the 359 participating teachers responding to this 
item felt that the materials had less than a positive influence on their teaching. Only 
one consulting teacher felt that the materials did not have a positive influence on her 
teaching. It will be noted, in reviewing the data in Table 49, that when the responses 
of the participating teachers were compared on the basis of the year they first began 
attending the field sessions, that a larger proportion of the teachers who attended only 
the last year felt that the materials did not have an influence on their teaching. However, 
even in this situation, the ratio was sixty-eight to thirteen in favor of a positive response. 

TABLE 49 

Influence of Materials on Classroom Teaching 



as Perceived by Participating Teachers 



Rating of 
influence 


Date first attended field session 


Certified 


Non- 

Certified 


Spring 

1967 


Fall 

1967 


Fall 

1968 


Positive influence 


151 


96 


68 


184 


135 


No influence 


9 


9 


13 


18 


14 


Negative influence 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 



TABLE 50 



Influence of Materials on Classroom Teaching as Perceived 
by Consulting Teachers and Participating Teachers 



Rating of 
influence 


Participating 

teacher 


Consulting 

teacher 


Consulting teacher by years served 


Three years 


Last year only 


Positive influence 


326 


32 


6 


14 


No influence 


32 


1 


0 


0 


Negative influence 


1 


0 


0 


0 
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One of the major concerns on the part of the development staff was that the materials 
not only be practical but be written in a manner which would facilitate use by the special 
class teacher. The consulting and participating teacheis were asked to respond to the 
following questions which were aimed at assessing the degree to which the staff was 
successful in designing the materials for immediate use by teachers. “Were the materials 
self-explanatory?" "Were the materials easy to follow?" "Were the materials too long?" 
When the responses of the participating teachers were compared on the basis of the date 
of their first attendance at field sessions and their level of certification, there was a 
high level of agreement that the materials were self-explanatory and were easy to follow. 
See Table 51. While these same groups of teachers felt that the materials were not too 
long, the agreement was less decisive. The response of participating teachers to the 
length of materials was of concern to the SECDC staff because several of these publica- 
tions exceeded 300 pages in length. A special effort was extended on the part of the 
SECDC staff to organize the materials in such a manner that the length would not dis- 
tract from the us3 of the materials. The response of the participating teachers to this 
item suggests that this was accomplished. 

TABLE 51 

Useability of Materials as Evaluated 



by Participating Teachers 





Date first attended field sessions 










Question 


Spring 1967 


Fall 1967 


Fall 1968 


Certified 


Non- certified 




Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Were the materials 
self-explanatory? 


163 


1 


108 


2 


84 


0 


205 


1 


152 


2 


Were the materials 
easy to follow? 


157 


6 


107 


1 


83 


1 


197 


7 


152 


2 


Were the materials 
too long? 


27 


136 


17 


90 


7 


73 


36 


167 


17 


132 



Table 52 includes the responses of the consulting teachers to these questions as 
well as a comparison between the responses of the consulting teachers and the responses 
of the participating teachers. The consulting teachers agreed 100 per cent that the mater- 
ials were easy to follow and were self-explanatory. They varied somewhat in their 
responses to the length of materials in that four of the thirty-four consulting teachers 
felt that the materials were too long. 
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TABLE 52 



Useability of Materials as Evaluated by Consulting 



Teachers and Participating Teachers 



Question 


Consulting 

teachers 


Participating 

teachers 


Consulting teachers by length of service 


Three years 


Last year only 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Were the materials 


















self-explanatory? 


336 


3 


34 


0 


6 


0 


14 


0 


Were the materials 


















easy to follow? 


358 


9 


34 


0 


6 


0 


14 


0 


Were the materials 


















too long? 


54 


308 


4 


30 


0 


6 


2 


12 



The physical constmction of the curriculum materials varied during the three years. 

The first two publications developed by the SECDC staff were mimeographed and distrib- 
uted in loose-leaf forni. This approach presented problems in terms of the type of materials 
that could be reproduced as well as problems relative to keeping the materials organized. 
The teachers had to supply their own loose-leaf notebooks in which to keep the materials. 
In the fall of 1967, the materials were produced on offset and bound with a tape binding. 
During 1968, it was found that many of the teachers preferred a spiral binding rather than 
a tape binding, thus when feasible, the spiral binding was utilized in 1968. A further 
change was made after the project was concluded and beginning with the first publica- 
tion during the continuation phase as a State service supported by State funds in 1969. 

The new approach involves varityping the materials and use of columns. The new approach 
has resulted in the possibility of using more illustrations, a greater variance in type, and 
the ability to produce a larger amount of information on fewer pages. 

The decisions relative to these changes were derived from comments made by the 
participating teachers, as welt as from consulting teachers through their monthly reports. 
Because of these changes throughout the duration of the project it is a little difficult to 
interpret the data reported in Tables 53 and 54 relative to the construction quality of 
the materials. The participating and consulting teachers were asked to rate the construc- 
tion quality of the materials on a five-point scale from "very good" to "very poor." 

As noted in Tables 53 and 54, there is considerable agreement among the teachers in 
all comparisons relative to the quality of the material. They, in general, were satisfied 



with the construction of the materials, however, there was considerable variance in terms 
of their degree of satisfaction. It should be pointed out that their assessment of the 
construction quality does not include the new approach which was implemented after 
the conclusion of the demonstration project. 



TABLE 53 

Corrstruction Quality of Materials as Evaluated by 
Participating Teachers 



Rating 


Date first atterrded field session 


Certified 


Non-certified 


Spring 

1967 


Fall 

1967 


Fall 

1968 


1 Very good 


79 


55 


39 


97 


79 


2 


38 


24 


22 


54 


31 


3 


35 


28 


24 


51 


35 


4 


5 


2 


2 


3 


6 


5 Very poor 


1 


1 


0 


0 


2 



TABLE 54 



Construction Quality of Materials as Evaluated 
by Consulting Teachers and Participating Teachers 



Rating 


Participating 

teacher 


Consulting 

teacher 


Consulting teacher by years served 


Three years 


Last year only 


1 Very good 


180 


12 


2 


6 


2 


87 


9 


2 


5 


3 


88 


12 


2 


2 


4 


9 


0 


0 


0 


5 Very poor 


2 


0 


0 


0 
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Table 55 contains the responses of the participating teachers relative to their evalu 
ation, on a fivo-point scale of the format followed in the SECDC materials. The majority 
of participatiitg teachers in each group rated the format as "very good." However, the 
proportion of teachers giving the format this rating was considerably less in the 1967 
and 1938 groups than for those who attended aii three years. When the teachers were 
compered on the basis of their level of certification there was little difference between 
the two groups with bcith giving the format a favorable rating. It should be pointed out 
that the format of the materials was basically simi lar regardless of the document being 
deveioped. However, each document employed a somewhat different formal. There was 
an attempt to be reasonably consistent In the format of the materials, hov/ever, this was 
accomplished not at the expense of the nature of the material being developed. For 
example, the document on Arithmetic varied considerably in design from the document 
on Homemaking. However, both included major sections which were developed on the 
same format. 



TABLE 65 

Format of Materials as Evaluated by Participating Teachers 





Date first attended field session 






Ratirtg 


Spring 

1967 


Fall 

1967 


Fall 

1968 


Certified 


Non -certified 


1 Very good 


105 


56 


40 


110 


94 


2 


42 


34 


29 


64 


42 


3 


11 


19 


17 


29 


16 


4 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


5 Very poor 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 
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TABLE 56 



Format of Materials as Evaluated by Consulting 



Teachers and Participating Teachers 



Rating 


Participating 

teacher 


Consulting 

teacher 


Consulting teacher by years served 


Three years 


Last year only 


1 Very good 


208 


20 


4 


9 


2 


108 


11 


2 


3 


3 


48 


2 


0 


1 


4 


2 


0 


0 


0 


5 Very poor 


0 


0 


0 


0 



The starter unit concept was developed as a means of providing information to 
teachers on topics in such a manner that they included not only the content information, 
but suggested teaching activities. The starter units were intended to start the teacher 
in preparing materials on the topic but not to present her with a package which was 
all-inclusive of materials necessary to teach the topic. Twice during the three year 
project a separate document containing selection of starter units were produced and 
distributed. The majority of curriculum documents developed by SECOC also contained 
sample starter units. The starter units were included in the broader curriculum topics 
as a means of illustrating how those topics could be developed into units if the teacher 
chose this approach. 

Table 57 compares the responses uf the participating teachers by the date they first 
attended field sessions and by level of certification to a question regarding whether or 
not they had used the starter units developed by SECOC. The chi-square value derived 
from analysis of the teachers’ responses by dale they first attended the field session 
was significant at the .01 level. Proportionately, more teachers who attended the project 
for the three years appeared to be using the starter units than those who attended only 
the last year of the project. This is not surprising since the bulk of the starter units 
distributed during the third year of the project were distributed in the second semester. 
This means that they had relatively little time to use them. The variance observed among 
the three groups of teachers relative to use of the starter units suggests that there was 
a lag time between when they received the starter units and when they are able to put 
them into use. The fact that the teachets who participated al'. three years used the 
starter units extensively indicates that they are ultimately put to use in their classrooms. 
When the teachers were compared by level of certification approximately the same per 
cent of certified teachers used the starter units as rion-certified teachers. Approximately 
the same per cent of cons»ilting teachers reported using the starter units as participating 
teachers. 
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TABLE 57 



Use of Starter Units by Participating Teachers 





Date first attended field session 






Have you taught 








Certified 


Non-certified 


starter units? 


Spring 


Fall 


Fall 








1967 


1967 


1968 






Yes 


125 


77 


48 


145 


107 


No 


36 


28 


39 


57 


48 



TABLE 58 

Use of Starter Units by Consulting Teachers 
and Participating Teachers 



Have you taught 
starter units? 


Participating 

teacher 


Consulting 

teacher 


Consulting teacher by years served 


Three years 


Last year only 


Yes 


256 


23 


4 


11 


No 


108 


10 


1 


3 



VHhen asked whether or r»t they felt the starter units were of help to them, 314 of the 
321 participating teachers respondirtg to this item reported ''yes,” Table 69 reports 
the responses of the participating teachers to this item according to the date they first 
attertded the field sessions and also in terms of level of certification. In both groc^s 
there was remarkable agreement in support of the helpfulness of the starter units to them 
in theii teaching. 



TABLE 59 



Helpfulness of Starter Units as Perceived 



by Participating Teachers 



Were starter 
units helpful? 


Date first attended field session 


Certified 


Non-certified 


Spring 

1967 


Fall 

1967 1 


1 Fall 
1 1968 


Yes 


149 


93 


72 


182 


138 


No 


2 


3 


2 


5 


2 



The target group of the project was primarily special class teachers and not building 
principals nor other administrative personnel. While only teachers and directors directly 
received the curriculum publications, they were encouraged to share their materials with 
their building principals and/or other administrative personnel. Eighty-nine of the 219 
building principals responding to the item relative to whether or not they had had an 
rpportunity to review the SECDC curriculum publications, reported that they had. Table 60 
compares the principal group on the basis of their familiarity with the SECDC publications 
and the degree to which they felt they were informed on the SECDC project. The data 
points out that those principals familiar with the SECDC material were also tlv^se princi- 
pals who felt they were sufficiently infomned on the SECDC project. There is also a 
tendency for those principals rvho were not familiar with the SECDC materials to rite 
themselves as being ■xrmpletety uninformed of the SECDC project. 

The principals were also asked for their reaction to the materials. They were asked 
to check whether they felt the materials were (1) "in general, practical artd geared to 
the ne^s of the teachers,” (2) "in general, practical but inappropriate for their teachers,” 
or (3) "not of much value.” Whentheir responses to these three criteria were conpared 

with the degree to which they felt they were sufficiently informed on the project were 
also tnose principals who rated the materials as "in general, practical and geared to the 
needs of the teachers.” See Table 61. 
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TABLE 60 



Familiaiity of Building Principals with SECDC Materials 



Have you had an opportunity to review 
the SECDC curriculum publications? 


Familiarity of principals with SECDC 
in-service project 


Sufficiently 

informed 


Moderately 

infomied 


Completely 

uninformed 


Yes 


62 


54 


5 


No 


9 


65 


24 



TABLE 61 

Evaluation of SECDC Materials by Principals 



If yes, what has been your 
reaction to the materials? 


Familiarity of principals with SECDC 
in-service project 


Sufficiently 

Informed 


Moderately 

Informed 


Completely 

ininformed 


In general, practical and geared 
to the needs of teachers. 


58 


52 


4 


In general, practical but inappro- 
priate for your teachers. 


2 


2 


1 


Not of much value. 


0 


0 


1 



Wien asked to indicate the degree to which they felt that their teachers u:ed the 
SECDC materials, the majority of building principals felt that their teachers used the 
materials extensively when they are working on a topic covered by the SECDC materials. 
Only eight principals felt that the materials were seldom used. Table 62 presents the 
comparisons of principals’ responses to the use of the materials by teachers relative to 
the degree to which the principals felt they were sufficiently informed, tended to feel 
that their teachers used the materials more than those who were not as informed on the 
project. 
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TABLE 62 



Principals' Estimates of Teacher-Lbe of SECDC Materials 



To what extent do you feel the 
majority of your special class 
teachers have used the SECDC 
materials? 


Familiarity of principals with SECDC 
in-service project 


Sufficiently 

infonned 


Minimally 

informed 


Completely 

uninformed 


Extensively when they are working 
on topics covered by SECDC 
materials 


39 


29 


3 


Occasionally 


26 


66 


7 


Seldom 


3 


5 


0 


Unable to respond 


4 


16 


18 



As illustrated in Table 63, the vast majority of the principals felt that it would be 
helpful if they were provided copies of the SECDC curriculum publications. You will 
observe that the less informed the principals were of the SECDC project, the stronger 
they felt it would be helpful that they received copies of the materials. 



TABLE 63 

Principals' Views on Receiving Copies of Materials 



Would it be helpful if principals 
were also provided copies of the 
SECDC curriculum publications? 


Familiarity of principals with SECDC 
in-service project 


Sufficiently 

informed 


Mininrally 

informed 


Completely 

uninformed 


Yes 


58 


113 


28 


No 


12 


3 


1 
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The directors of special education received copies of all SECDC publications. These 
were mai led to them prior to the field sessions conducted in their area. The directors 
agreed 100 per cent that tho materials were, in general, practical and geared to the needs 
of the teachers. When asked to indicate the degree to which their teachers used the 
materials, 66 per cent felt that the materials were extensively used by their teachers 
when they were working on topics covered by the SECDC materials. Twenty -oine per 
cent felt that they were occasionally used and one director or three per cent estimated 
that they were seldom used. The feedback received via correspondence from the direc- 
tors as well as through the consulting teachers indicated that the directors were very 
positive relative to the materials. 



TABLE 64 

Directors' Estimates of Teacher-Use of SECDC Materials 



To what extent do you feel the majority 
of your teachers have used the SECDC 
materials? 


Number 


Percent 


Extensively when they are working on 
topics covered by SECDC materials. 


23 


65.7 


Occasionally 


10 


28.6 


Seldom 


1 


2.9 


No response 


1 


2.4 



SECDC Model 

The evaluation results relative to the major elements of the SECDC model, namely, 
the utilization of in-service field sessions as a method of interaction among teachers, 
the orientation of consulting teachers dtrough quarterly training sessions, and the devel- 
opment of materials specific to the needs of special class teachers of the mentally 
retarded, have been previously presented in this chapter. These results combine to 
represent an evaluation of the ^CDC model. However, the presentation of evaluation 
data according to the four major functions of the SECDC model have focused on details 
rather than the global impact of the model. This section will present findings germane 
to the overall in-service trainirrg rrxrdel. The perspectives of participating teachers, 
consulting teachers, building principals, and directors of special education will be 
reported. 
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One of the concerns which led to the development of the SECDC program was the 
general lack of in-service training designed specifically for teachers of the minitally 
retarded. There, of course, were teachers in some areas of the Stale of Iowa vrhich 
were asked to rate the SECDC in-service training relative to other in-service training 
programs they had participated in. The following three choices were offered; “SECDC 
was superior," "SECDC was equal," or "SECDC was of less value." Table 65 contains 
a comparison of the response of the participating and consulting teachers. This table 
also contains a corrparison of the responses on the part of participating teach ars relative 
to the date they first attended the field sessions, by conditions of their teaching situa- 
tions, and level of certification. It should be noted, relative to the variable pertaining 
to their teaching situation, that the teachers were ask^^d to rate their present teaching 
situation as "very good," "average" or "inadequate." 

Of the total group (f participating teachers, 161 rated SECDC as superior, 92 as 
equal, with only 16 rating SECDC as being of less value to them. Twenty-five of the 
consulting teachers rated SECDC as superior, with three rating SECDC as equal. One 
hundred-one participating teachers and six consulting teachers reported that SECDC 
was the only in-service training that they had while teaching the mentally retarded. 

In reviewing the responses of participating teachers relative to the dale they began 
attending field sessions, it can be observed that the teachers who began in the spring 
of 1967 and the fall of 1967, were in agreement that the SECDC program was superior 
to other in-service training they had participated in. However, those teachers who began 
in the fall of 1968 and participated only during the last year varied considerably. Fifteto 
rated SECDC superior, twenty-seven indicated that it was equal to other in-service train- 
ing they had participated in, and seven felt that the program was of less value. The 
number of teachers in the three attendance groups who reported that SECDC was the 
only in-service training service they had received was approximately equal. 

When the responses of participating teachers were categorized according to the 
conditions of then teaching situation, the vast majority of teachers considering their 
situation as very good rated "SECDC as superior;" whereas only 50 per cent of those 
who considered their situation as inadequate rated 'he program as superior to oiher 
in-service training programs. There was a definite trend for those teachers who rated 
their situations as average or very good to rate the SECDC program higher than those 
teachers vAo considered their teaching situation inadequate. On the basis of certifi- 
cation, 101 certified teachers rated SECDC as superior, 52 as equal, and 11 felt that 
SECDC was of less value. Whereas, fifty-eight of the non-certified teachers rated 
SECDC superior, thirty-nine as er^al, and four as being perceived nf less value. 
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The SECDC program was nol intended to replace existing in-service training programs 
for teachers of the mentally retarded nor to discourage the development of new programs 
locally. In an attempt to ascertain the availability of other types of in-service training 
offered special class teachers during the time period of the project, participatiig teachers 
were asked v;hether or not their present administrators provided them an opportunity to 
participate in other in-service training geared to the needs of special class teachers. 
Fifty-one per cent of the participating teachers leported that their administrators did pro- 
vide them opportunities to participate in other in-service training. This is in contrast 
to the 27 per cent who reported that prior to SECDC they did not receive any in-service 
training designed specifically for them. Ttiese results suggest that there was a greater 
attempt to provide in-service training for special class teachers of the mentally retarded 
during the duration of the project in addition to SECDC services than prior to the initia- 
tion of the project. However, when the responses of the participating teachers, relative 
to the availability of in-service training provided by their present administrators, is 
compared with the date they first attended SECDC field sessions, it can be observed 
that a smaller proportion of those teachers attending the last year only received less of 
an opportunity to participate in other in-service training than those who attended the 
succeeding two years. This might suggest that as SECDC became more established there 
was less tendency to continue outside in-service training programs. See Table 66 for 
this comparison as well as the responses of participating teachers relative to level of 
certification. 



TABLE 66 

Provision of Other In-Service Training 



Experiences by Present Administrators 



Have your present 
administrative 


Participating teache,'s 


personnel provided 
you an opportunity 
to participate in 
other in-service 


Date first attended 
field sessions 


Level of 
certification 


training general 
and special class 
teachers? 


Spring 

1967 


Fall 

1967 


Fall 

1968 


Certified 


Non-cerri- 

fied 


Yes 


88 


54 


38 


105 


80 


No 


76 


51 


46 


98 


74 
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When asked whether or not the basic SECDC services should be continued 100 
per cent of the participating and consulting teachers responded yes. Many teachers also 
made positive comments on their questionnaires relative to their feelings regarding the 
continuation of the SECDC services. The two basic services of SECDC centered around 
the field sessions conducted by the consulting teachers and the SECDC materials devel- 
oped by the staff. While the field sessions and the materials were considered by the 
project staff as a single service there were those teachers who desired copies of the 
materials but who were not participating in the field sessions. The participating and 
consulting teachers were asked to respond to an item which asked them to state whether 
they preferred that fl) the "materials but not the field sessions be continued," (2) the 
"field sessions but not the materials be continued," or (3) "both field sessions and 
materials be continued" in the future. Table 67 presents the responses of the partici- 
pating end consulting teachers to this item. It will be noted that 100 per cent of the 
consulting teachers felt that both the field sessions and materials should be continued. 
Three hundred twenty-three participating teachers favored continuing both the field 
sessions and materials; forty-six felt that the materials but not the field sessions should 
be continued: and five felt that the field sessions but not the materials should be part 
of the continuation program. When the participating teachers' responses were compared 
on the basis of the date on which they first began attending the field sessions, there 
was general agreement that the field sessions and the materials should both be contin- 
ued. The participating teachers were in similar agreement when their responses were 
categorized according to level of certification. 
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In terms of whether or not there were aspects of the SECDC model which should be 
changed, the participating teachers were not as decisive in their responses. As it will 
be noted in Table 68, twenty-five of the thirty consulting teachers responding to this 
item felt that there should be no change; whereas, of the 255 participating teachers 
re, spending to this item, 116 felt that there should be some change. When the responses 
of the participating teachers were analyzed relative to the date they first attended field 
sessions, the evaluation of their teaching situations, and by level of certification, the 
majority in each case felt that there should be no change. The only exceptions were 
those teachers who began attending during the last year of the project in which thirty 
felt that no change was warranted. In terms of those teachers who considered their 
teaching situation as inadequate, thirteen felt that there should be changes and eight 
felt that no change was warranted. Space was provided on the questionnaire for teachers 
to elaborate on their recommended changes. When these comments were reviewed, it 
was observed that the vast majority of changes mentioned related to factors such as; 
length of field sessions, distance required to travel, and the time in which the field 
sessions were held. However, there was no definite pattern to suggest that any partic- 
ular change was a major concern. 
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Although the services provided by SECDC were circumscribed by the objectives 
established for the project at the time the grant was applied for, it was of concern to 
the staff that an attempt be made to identify additional services which teachers felt 
should be provided through the continuation program. As illustrc. id in Table 69, slightly 
over 50 per cent of the participating and consulting teachers felt that additional services 
should be provided. In reviewing the responses of the participating teachers relative 
to the date of first attendance it was interesting to note that the majority of those teachers 
who participated only during the second and thired years of the project felt that additional 
services should be included. The same pattern of response was observed in terms of the 
participating teachers’ responses when compared on the basis of their teaching situation. 
The majority of teachers who rated their situation as very good felt that no additional 
services were warranted. However, the majority of those who felt their situation was 
average or inadequate, felt that additional services were necessary. The certified and 
non-certified teachers disagreed on this response. The majority of certified teachers 
felt that no additional services were necessary whereas the majority of non-certified 
teachers felt that additional services should be provided. In reviewing the comments 
recorded on the questionnaires, the major recommendation for additional service centered 
on the provision of materials for teachers of the trainable mentally retarded as well as 
for greater emphasis on the trainable mentally retarded during the field t;essions. Another 
category of comments related to the need for more attention given to management-type 
problems as well as professional relationships among special and general education 
personnel. There were also a number of suggestions pertaining to the role of the building 
principal and the director of special education in the procurement of materials. It was 
implied in these suggestions that SECDC might somehow attempt to effect a change with 
more consideration being given to the requests of the special class teachers in this area. 
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The participating teachers were asked to indicate their understanding of the SECDC 
program by responding to the following: "good understanding," "some understanding," 
or "little understanding." While the vast majority of participating teachers indicated 
that they had good understanding of the SECDC program there was a definite trend \/hen 
the respontes were reviewed relative to the date the participating teachers first '' ?gan 
attending field sessions. One hundred thirty-three of the 163 participating teachers 
responding to this item who began attending the field sessions in the spring of 1967 
indicated they had a "good understanding" of the project. (See Table 70) However, 
the proportion of participating teachers indicating "good understanding" decreased 
for those teachers who began during the second year and particularly for those teachers 
who attended only during the third year of the project. The majority of the teachers who 
attended only the last year of the project indicated they had "some understanding." 

When asked if they were aware that SECDC was cooperatively funded by the U. S. Office 
of Education, The Iowa State Department of Public Instruction, and The University of 
Iowa, a similar pattern of responses were observed. As Table 71 points out, the majority 
of participating teachers were aware of this cooperative involvement. However, the 
proportion of teachers who indicated that they were aware of the cooperative involvement 
decreased from those participating all three years to those who were in attendance only 
during the third year of the project. 



TABLE 70 

Participating Teachers' Understanding of SECDC 



How well do you feel 
you understand 
SECDC? 


D'te first attended field sessions 


Spring 

1967 


Fell 

1967 


Fall 

1968 


Good understanding 


133 


76 


37 


Some understanding 


29 


32 


47 


Little understanding 


1 


2 


5 
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TABLE 71 



Participating Teachers’ Knowledge of SECDC Funding 



Have you been aware 
that SECDC was co- 
operatively funded by 
the U.S. Office of 
Education, Iowa De- 
partment of Public 
Instruction, and The 
University of Iowa? 



Yes 

No 



Date first attended field sessions 


Spring 


Fall 


Fall 


1967 


1968 


1968 


158 


99 


67 


9 


10 


22 



A number of approaches were developed as a means of disseminating information 
on SECDC to the participating teachers. These sources included field sessions, word- 
of-mouth from special class teachers, SECDC Newsletter, SECDC correspondence from 
the staff, and special education administrators. The participating teachers were asked 
to rate these five sources on a five-point scale with the rating 1 indicating most helpful 
and the rating of 5 meaning least helpful. The results of these ratings appear in Table 72. 
It will be noted that the field sessions were rated considerably more important than all 
other sources as a source of information on SECDC. Other teachers were rated second 
and special education administrators last. It should olsu be pointed out that sixty-seven 
teachers failed to respond to the item regarding special education administrators as a 
source of help. This is by far the largest number of omissions co a response on this item. 
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TABLE 72 



Source of Infomiation or SECDC as 
Rated by Participating Teachers 



Source 


Ratings* 






1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


X rating 


n 


Field Sessions 


265 


38 


30 


12 


11 


1.46 


356 


Other teachers 


40 


126 


56 


60 


45 


2.83 


327 


NewsI etter 


12 


66 


82 


95 


63 


3.21 


348 


SECDC correspondence 


24 


58 


97 


83 


60 


3.30 


322 


Special education 
administrators 


24 


37 


54 


63 


135 


3.79 


313 



*1 = most helpful; 5* least helpful. 



The rate of attendance by participating teachers at the field sessions was consid- 
ered a major factor in the evaluation of the model. Participation was voluntary, thus 
they could elect to participate. They could also choose to discontinue attendance at 
any time. Since many teachers requested that their superintendent be notified annually 
of their participation, attendance records were kept. Each year teachers were asked to 
register. Once registered they were considered as participating teachers and their atten- 
dance was recorded at each field session. Table 73 reports the attendance pattern for 
the three years of the project. In spite of the scheduling problems, the rate of attendance 
was exceedingly high. The enrollment increased from 508 in the spring of 1967 to 807 
in the fall of 1969. The average attendance per session of field sessions increased 
during the same period from 459 to 677. Specifically, 459 was an average of teachers 
^tending in the spring of 1967 and an average of 589 teachers throughout the 1967-68 
school year attended the full ser.sicn nnonthly. The number of field sessions were 
decreased to six per year in 1968 due to the problems encountered in scheduling around 
semester break, opening, and closing of the school year. These figures do not include 
the nurribersof consulting teachers, regular teachers, directors, and other personnel who 
attended these sessions. 

When the average attendance figures are compared with the enrollment total the rate 
of attendance was very high. Rarely did any teacher miss more than once per year. The 
reasons for missing generally related to illness, weather, or conflicts such as extension 
courses. 
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TABLE 73 



Attendance Pattern of Participating 



Teachers at Field Sessions 



Year 


Enrollment 


Average attend- 
ance at 
monthly field 
sessions 


Average attend- 
ance excluding 
bad weather 
months 


Spring 1967 


508 


459 


20 effect 


1967-68 


686 


589 


592 


1968-69 


747 


538 


578 


Fall 1969 

1 


807 


677 


No effect 



TABLE 74 

Evaluation of SECDC Program by Building Principals 



According to Degree of Familiarity With the Project 



Based on your 
information of 
the SECOC 
program what 
has been your 
response? 


Familiarity with SECDC in-service project 


Sufficiently 

infonned 


Moderately 

infonned 


Completely 

informed 


Highly positive 


22 


11 


1 


Positive 


42 


67 


4 


Noncommittal 


3 


19 


1 


Negative 


2 


2 


1 
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As previously mentioned, building principals were not considered part of the target 
group. However, a number of principals did attend the field sessions and a much larger 
number became involved through their special class teachers or through contact with the 
SECDC staff. Of the principals surveyed, 34 rated their response to SECDC a ; highly 
positive, 113 as positive, 23 as non-committal, and only 5 reported a negative response. 
Table 74 compares the responses of principals relative to their familiarity with the SECDC 
project. The principals were asked to rank themselves as being "sufficiently informed," 
"moderately informed," or "completely uninformed" on the SECDC project. It can be 
observed in Table 74 that the largest proportion of principals rating the project "highly 
positive" were the most informed. The least proportion number of principals rating the 
project as "highly positive" were those wno consider themselves completely uninformed. 

The principals were also asked to indicate what they felt was the response of their 
special class teachers to the SECDC program. Of the 194 principals responding to this 
item, 60 indicated that their teachers' responses were highly positive, 101 indicated 
that they were positive, 27 felt that they were non-committal and 6 indicated that they 
thought their teachers were negative toward the project. The responses of the building 
principals to this item relative to the degree of familiarity with the project, are presented 
in Table 75. 



TABLE 75 

Principals' Estimate of Teachers' Responses to SECDC 



Program Based on Familiarity of Principals With SECDC 



What do you feel 
has been the re- 
sponse of your 
special class 
teachers to the 
SECDC in-service 
training program? 


Familiarity with SECDC in-service project 


Sufficiently 

informed 


Moderately 

informed 


} 

Completely 

informed 


Highly positive 


32 


25 


3 


Positive 


32 


67 


2 


Noncommittal 


5 


17 


5 


Negative 


3 


3 


0 
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As previously stated, the building principals were not part of the target population 
of the project. However, an attempt was made to keep them informed. Five basic sources 
were utilized. These included the SECDC Newsletter. SECDC communications primarily 
in the form of correspondence, special class teachers working with the building principals, 
consultants for the mentally retarded assigned to the principal's area, and directors of 
special education working directly with the building principals. The principals ranked 
their special class teachers as the most Important source of information followed by the 
SECDC Newsletter. SECDC communications, directors of special education and consultants 
for the mentally retarded. Table 76 presents the mean values in ranking the ratings accord- 
ing to the familiarity of the building principals with the SECDC program. 



TABLE 76 

Ranking of Sources of Information on SECDC 
as Perceived by Building Principals* 



Familiarity of principals with SECDC 



Source 


Sufficiently 

informed 


Moderately 

informed 


Completely 

informed 




n 


X 


n 


X 


n 


X 


Special class 
teachers 


70 


3.49 


104 


4.48 


12 


4.92 


SECDC Newsletter 


62 


3.29 


82 


3.20 


33 


3.00 


SECDC communication 


65 


3.25 


82 


2.84 


13 


2.85 


Directors of 
special education 


47 


2.62 


80 


3.23 


12 


2.83 


Consultant for the 
mentally retarded 


39 


2.69 


58 


2.69 


10 


2.50 



*A rating of 5 indicates a high rating: 1 indicates a low rating. 
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All of the directors of special education rated their responses to the SECDC program 
as either positive or highly positive. Twenty-two of the thirty-five directors rated the 
responses highly positive. When asked to indicate what they felt the general response 
of their teachers was to the SECDC program, seventeen indicated that they felt that 
their teachers' responses were highly positive, while eighteen felt that they were positive. 
None of the directors felt that their teachers were negative toward the program. Seven of 
the directors of special education felt that they were not sufficiently informed regarding 
the SECDC project during its early development. However, when asked whether or not 
they were kept sufficiently informed during tho duration of the project, thirty-one or 88.6 
percent of the directors replied that they felt that they were sufficiently informed. Only 
four indicated that they would have preferred more information during the duration of the 
project. All of the directors demonstrated knowledge of the cooperative involvement of 
The University of Iowa, the Iowa State Department of Public Instruction, and the U.S. 

Office of Education in the project. Their responses indicated that they were aware of 
the sources of funding as well as the general conditions of the grant. 

When asked if they favored the SECDC model which uses special class teachers as 
in-service educators, with the State Department and The University providing support to 
the consulting teachers, thirty-two of the thirty-five directors responded "yes,” one 
"no" and two did not reply to this item. All but two of the directors of special education 
felt that the SECDC model could be applied to other areas of special education. 
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CHAPTBR V 



CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
General Conclusions 

The SECDC program was a three year demonstration project aimed at the develop- 
ment of an in-service training model based on the leadership talents of teachers. The 
model took the form of a system which used special class teachers as in-service 
educators, state department personnel for coordination, and university personnel for 
the development of curriculum materials specific to the needs of special class teachers 
for the mentally retarded. The teachers selected as consulting teachers received 
training from the project staff at The University of Iowa. They in turn conducted 
monthly field sessions for teachers from their home areas. The curriculum documents 
prepared by the project staff served as the focal point for the in-service training 
sessions. The Iowa State Department of Public Instruction provided coordination of 
the field sessions and financially invested in the program. The services emanating 
from the model were evaluated continually through the use of observation reports, 
videotaping, and questionnaires. The findings reported in this volume are based on 
the results of four questionnaires administered to the consulting teachers, the parti- 
cipating teachers, building principals, and directors of special education. The 
questionnaires were designed to assess the overall impact of the SECDC program, 
as well as to evaluate specific elements of the model. 

Responses from the four groups surveyed indicated that the concept of utilizing 
special class teachers as in-service edufcators was extremely well received. This 
high rate of voluntary attendance at the monthly field sessions on the part of the 
participating teachers provided additional evidence for acceptance of the model. The 
attendance patterns increased from an enrollment of 508 teachers in the spring of 
1967 with an average attendance of 454, to an enrollment of 807 teachers and an 
average attendance of 677 in the fall of 1969. The attendance figurebecomes particu- 
larly significant when it is considered that 90 per cent of all special class teachers 
in Iowa were enrolled in the fall of 1969. 

A basic assumption underlying the model was that teachers within their own ranks 
possessed persons with the necessary leadership talent to conduct a state-wide in- 
service training program on a sustained basis. The successfulness of the project 
hinged on the degree to which the teachers selected as consulting teachers would be 
able to carry th'^ough the re^nsibilities of sustaining our in-service training program. 
Integral to the role of the consulting teachers were the support services of the Iowa 
State Department of Public Instruction and the project staff at The University of Iowa. 

The consulting teachers reported that their new role gave them increased status 
and greatly influenced their effectiveness as classroom teachers. In their narrative 
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comments they stated that their administrators viewed them differently in their new 
role. Many indicated that they were consulted on curriculum planning and for recom- 
mendations on procurement of materials and equipment. The majority of consulting 
teachers also reported that their professional goals had changed during their tenure 
as consulting teacher in that they would now like to function in a consulting or super- 
visory role in the future. During the three years of the project five consulting teachers 
were employed to serve as consultants in their local areas. While it cannot necessarily 
be slated that their experience as a consulting teacher with the SECDC project was 
the sole reason for their being employed as consultants, it can be assumed that their 
experience with SECDC did give their leadership abilities more visibility. The espriia 
de corps which developed among the consulting teachers was a goal desired by the 
SECDC staff. It was assumed by the staff from the beginning of the project that much 
of the effectiveness of the consulting teacher would be dependent upon the amount of 
enthusiasm and commitment she could generate for her new role. Even though the 
consulting teacliers did receive reimbursement for ti.eir expenses and a nominal stipend, 
the tasks that they were asked to perform were above and beyond their responsibilities 
of daily teaching. 

When asked to assess the logistical aspects of the project relative to specific 
details involved in organizing their field sessions, the procedures employed by the 
SECDC staff for mailing materials to them, and the many activities involved in pre- 
paring their presentations, they reported that the quarterly training sessions and the 
support offered by the SECDC staff were sufficiently helpful and appropriate in pro- 
viding the necessary su|?port. 

Since the training sessions represented the major source for disseminating infor- 
mation to the consulting teachers, their assessment of the training sessions was 
particularly important. They rated the training sessions as very good in terms of over- 
all quality. They felt that the frequency of the sessions was adequate. Ihey also 
felt that there was sufficient opportunity for them to participate it\ the sessions and 
that adequate time was allotted for discussion purposes. During the second and third 
years of the project consultants for the mentally retarded employed in local districts 
were also invited to attend. The consulting teachers felt that their attendance did 
not interfere with the training sessions and actually contributed to a better relationship. 
These responses indicated that they were very tolerant of situations which, under other 
conditions, mi3ht have been annoying. 

The consulting teachers’ contacts with the SECDC staff responsible for developing 
the curriculum rraterials was limited to the training sessions held quarterly throughout 
the year, and to correspondence with the project office. They were, however, inslmcted 
to phone the SECDC office when they encountered difficulty or needed additional 
information. The involvement of the SECDC staff in the in-service training sessions 
conducted by the consulting teachers, was kept at a minimal level. It was felt that 
the SECDC staff should become involved only when their involvement would enfiance 
the performance of the oonsulling teachers. Thus, the SECDC staff remained in a 
supportive role rather than in a role which might usurp the leadership functions of the 
consulting teachar. 
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If the concept of teachers providing leadership for their own in-service training 
was to be tested, then the supporting agencies would have to assume a true supporting 
role. The activities of the coordinator were perceived by the consulting teachers as 
being less helpful than some of the more indirect services provided by the cooperating 
agencies. This does not necessarily imply that the coordinator's functions were not 
essential. The nature of the project minimized the frequency with which the coordina- 
tor could personally attend field sessions conducted by any given consulting teacher. 
With field sessions being held almost daily throughout the school year, the coordinator 
found it necessary to design his schedule to attend approximately three sessions per 
consulting teacher each year. He also served as a troubleshooter when situations 
occurred in a field session. Under such conditions he altered his schedule which 
resulted in his working more with some consulting teachers than others. The views 
of the consulting teachers and the effectiveness of the coordinator suggest that other 
procedures might be as effective as committing significant resources to *he employment 
of a single coordinator. It may be that a heavier investment in correspondence as well 
as more time during the training sessions could fulfill much of the coordinating tasks. 

When asked to rate the support they received from other educational personnel, 
the consulting teachers rated the teachers who attended their field sessions as most 
helpful followed by the special education teachers from their home areas, their princi- 
pals, and last, their directors of special education. For the most part, they felt that 
the support for their role was very positive. 

The responses of the consulting teachers also were analyzed in terms of length 
of service as a consulting teacher. The responses of the consulting teachers serving 
only during the last year of the project were compared with the responses of the six 
consulting teachers who served throughout the three years of the project. While both 
groups were very positive toward their role and towards the overall structure of the 
project the group serving all three years tended to be a little more positive than the 
group who served only during the third year of the project. Although the difference 
was not significant enough to warrant major concern, it probably reflects that the SECDC 
staff, in the initial year, invested more in terms of supporting the consulting teacher 
and orienting her to her role. During the second and third years there was a tendency 
to rely somewhat on the veteran group of consulting teachers to provide much of the 
orientation and to convey the enthusiasm which the SECDC staff had emphasized during 
the first year of the project. This was particularly noticeable relative to the consulting 
teachers’ knowledge of the SECDC program and its organizational structure. The 
teachers who served all three years were considerably more knowledgeable than those 
who served only during the third year of the project. This implies that while the reliance 
on experienced consulting teachers to help in the basic oreintation and to influence the 
motivation of the newer consulting teachers was helpful, that the SECDC staff will 
need to annually go through an orientation procedure aimed at informing the consulting 
teachers of the basic structure and organizatii nal aspects of the SECDC tnodel. This 
would become particularly significant as the program is established as an on-going 
service operated by the Iowa Slate Department of f*ublic Instruction. 
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When the participating teachers were asked to assess the roie of the consulting 
teacher from their perspective they overwhelmingly supported the concept of using 
special class teachers as consulting teachers. They were also equally positive in 
terms of their satisfaction with the performance of the consulting teachers. They did 
vary considerably, however, in terms of their knowledge of the training provided con- 
sulting teachers by the SECDC staff. While the majority indicated that they were aware 
that the consulting teacher received such training, a significant proportion were not 
informed on the nature of this training. A considerable number were not aware that 
the consulting teachers received a stipend for their efforts. 

The directors of special education supported the idea of using special class 
teachers as in-service educators. They also fell that it was to the advantage of their 
program when one of their teachers was selected to serve as a consulting teacher. 

The directors also fell that the experience was meaningful to the teachers selected. 

While building principals were also very positive in temns of the role of consult- 
ing teachers as in-service educators, their response was somewhat dependent upon 
how informed they were of the SECDC program. There was a limited attempt on the 
part of the SECDC staff to orient building principals directly to the SECDC program. 

In general, the orientation which did take place was of an informal nature through the 
teachers who attended the field sessions. They assumed the role of informant for 
their building principals. Short workshops were conducted during the second year of 
the project for building principals and other administrators. While these were reason- 
ably well attended, the per cent of building principals participating in these workshops 
was relatively small. 

The field sessions represented the vehicle through which the service benefits 
of SECDC were realized. The curriculum documents were disseminated through the 
field sessions by the consulting teachers. A major goal of the field sessions was to 
capitalize on the usa of the curriculum documents as a source for discussion and 
interaction anx>ng the participating teadiers. The growth in the rate of attendance 
previously cited is indicative of the p«articipalir>g teachers' responses to the field 
sessions. In general, the longer the teachers participated in the program, the more 
positive they were toward SECDC as reflected in their responses to the questionnaire. 

In addition to tabulating the re^x>nses of the total group of participating teachers, 
their responses were also analyzed according to the date on which they first began 
attending the field sessions. It was interesting to note that there was a tendency on 
the part of the teachers who participated all three years of the project to ue somewhat 
more positive in their responses than those who attended during the second and third 
years of the project. All groups were positive. However, there was a consistent 
trend in terms of per cent of responses by the three-year teachers rating the various 
items higher on the positive end of the response scale. For the rry>st part, this was 
probably due to the fact that the teachers attending all three years of the project 
had a better sannpling of the services provided by SECDC than those who attended 
only during the third year of the project. When the participating leacher.s' responses 
were analyzed relative to level of certification, it was fwied that the r>on-cerlified 
teachers tended to vary in their responses more than the certified teachers. It was 
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also observed that when the participating teachers' responses were tabulated relative 
to the degree to which they perceived their teaching situation as being good, that 
those leacliers who rated their leaching situation as less than adequate tended to 
vary much more than those who rated their teaching situation as very good or a -erage. 

The participating teachers were asked to rale the importance cf four major aspects 
of the field sessions. Those teachers attending all three years of the project rated the 
presentations by consulting teachers as most important followed by the display of the 
materials, opportunity to talk about their instructional concerns, and lastly, the presen- 
tations by other participating teachers. There was a slight shift in the ratings by 
teachers who attended only during the last year of the project in that they rated the 
display of materials most important, followed by the opportunity to talk about their 
instructional concerns, presentations by consulting teachers, and presentations by 
other teachers. These four aspects of the field sessions were considered most impor- 
tant by the SECDC staff exclusive of the materials developed as input for the field 
sessions. When the materials were added to the four aspects the rankings changed 
considerably. The participating teachers who attended all three years ranked the 
publications as number one, followed by presentations by consulting teachers, oppor- 
tunity to talk with other teachers, display materials, and presentation by other parti- 
cipating teachers. There was a minor shift when the responses of the teachers attend- 
ing only during the last year of the project were considered. They ranked the presen- 
tations by consulting teachers as first, then the publications, opportunity to talk to 
other teachers, presentations by other participating teachers, and the display of 
materials last. Ond of the concerns of the SECDC staff centered on the importance 
of the publications to the effectiveness of the field sessions. It was the goal of 
the SECDC staff that the publications be an important aspect of the field sessions 
but not the dominant factor in the value of the field sessions as perceived by the 
participating teachers. While the presentations by the consulting teachers and the 
publications were ranked either first or second by the participating teachers based 
on the length of time they attended the field sessions, the difference in the mean 
rankings by the participating teachers was very slight. When the participating teachers 
were asked to recommend which aspects of the SECDC model should be continued they 
were overwhelmingly in support of continuing all aspects of the SECDC model. In 
other words, there was no trend toward '^eoommending that the materials only be con- 
tinued or that the materials be deleted and the interaction during the field sessions 
be continued. 

The participating teachers, as well as the consulting teachers, strongly agreed 
that the field sessions should be open to other school personnel. They supported 
opening the sessions to regular classroom teachers, speech clinicians, school psy- 
chologists, and superintendents. Opposition, however, wan expressed relative to 
encouraging attendance of directors of special education and consultants for the 
mentally retarded. The participating teachers also reported that consultants for the 
mentally retarded and directors of special education were less adequate sources of 
information on SECDC than the field sessions, SECDC Newsieiier. other teachers, 
and SECDC correspondence. White the field sessions would be anticipated as a major 
source of information, the consultants for the mentally retarded attended the training 
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sessions for the consulting teachers diring the last two years of their project. The 
directors also received ail SECOC publications in advance to the training sessions. 

The perspectives of the participating teachers relative to their relationship with 
directors of special education and consultants fcr the mentally retarded regarding 
the SECDC program are difficult to interpret. Initially, directors and other admini- 
strative personnel were discouraged from attending the field sessions in order to 
allow consulting teachers a little more freedom in their role and also in an attempt 
to develop a climate in the field sessions conducive to maximum involvement on the 
part of the participating teachers. However, once SECDC was operational, attendance 
was opened to directors of special education, consultants for the mentally retarded, 
and other interested personnel. The restriction on attendance by administrators during 
the first year of the project could be anticipated to have a possible influence on the 
relationship perceived by the consulting teachers. However, the consulting teachers 
rated the administrative support received from the directors and consultants as being 
positive. The somewhat negative perception on the part of the participating teachers 
may be due to the adninislrative relationship inherent in the organizational structure 
of special education at the local level. In most cases the teachers are subordinate 
to their building principal, as well as to their director of special education and/or 
consultant for the mentally retarded. The latter two typically are employed by an 
intermediate educational agency such as the county board of education or a multi- 
county board of education rather than the local district which errploys the building 
principal. This may contribute to the somewhat confused relationship reflected in the 
participating teachers' response. The narrative comments included on the question- 
naires by the participating teachers suggested that SECDC might play a role in bring- 
ing about more communication anx)ng special education administrators, building 
principals, and special class teachers. Many of their comments related to such things 
as problems encountered in ordering materials, referral procedures, and curriculum 
practices. There seems to be some confusion in terms of whom should they go to for 
particular kinds of help and for program type decisions. 

The organizational aspects of the field sessions relative to scheduling length 
of sessions, location, and general content inherent in the program during the demon- 
stration period were perceived by the participating teachers as being very adequate 
and no changes were recommended. 

The evaluation of the SECDC materials centered on usability as well as on the 
general features such as format, organization, and physical qualities. The participating 
teachers reported that the materials were relevant to their teaching situation and that 
they had a positive influence on their classroom instruction. In terms of the general 
features of the materials, the majority of teachers were in agreement that the features 
were satisfactory. It should be pointed out that the physical construction and general 
format of the materials underwent considerable change during the project. For the most 
part, these changes were directly related to the improved capabilities on the part of 
the agency doing the printing. Most of these changes were stimulated by reports from 
teachers that such changes could enhance their usability in the classroom. The major 
changes occurred at the end of the first year and at the conclusion of the project. The 
firs’ change was from mimeographed production of loose-leaf documents to printed 
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bound copy. The second change involved having the materials varityped by the printer 
rather than prepared on a standard electric typewriter in photo-ready copy by the project 
staff. These changes resulted in a capacity to produce a better appearing document 
and greatly reduced the size of the documents. A total of 25 documents ranging 'n 
size from 4 to 299 pages were produced during the project. 

The materials were routinely distributed to directors of special education. Their 
assessment was that the materials were in general practical and geared to the needs 
of teachers. They also felt that they were extensively used by their teachers when 
working on topics covered by the SECDC materials. 

Building principals did not receive the materials directly. Many of them, however, 
received them through their special class teachers. Those principals familiar with 
the materials were positive in their reaction. 

In response to questions on the overall impact of the program and the general 
design of the model, alt four target groups were positive in their support. It was 
recommended that the major elements of the model be continued. There was, however, 
a feeling on the part of the participating teachers that additional services be added 
to the program. The specific recommendation included expanding the emphasis to 
include more on the trainable, management problems in the classroom, and professional 
relationships among general and special educators. 



Possible Modifications in Replicating the SECDC Model 

A number of alternative approaches can be taken in replicating the SECDC model. 
The reliance on special class teachers as a main element in the model means that the 
model can operate on a local, regional, or state level. The type and number of agencies 
involved in operating the model could vary considerably. During the demonstration 
phase the University played the key role. In the establishment of the model as an on- 
going service in Iowa, the State Department of Public Instruction will be assuming the 
major responsibility. However, a member of the Special Instructional Materials Center 
Network could just as easily assume the major role in replicating the SECDC model 
in any paiticular state. 

The major considerations in modifying the model relate to the nature of the materials 
which will serve as input and the capabilities of available agencies to carry out the 
various functions. Slates interested in implementing the SECDC model should first 
identify the agencies that would most likely play a role in the program. The task then 
becomes one of matching the functions which must be carried out, with the capabilities 
of the selected agencies. 

While the model appears to be most applicable on a state-wide basis or in popu- 
lation centers where there are a large nurrber of teachers to be served, the principles 
inherent in the model could be applied in a local situation with as few as fifty or 
sixty teachers involved. The model is basically designed to involve a large number 
of teachers in in-service training through an approach which requires a small basic 
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staff. This is accomplished by making use of consulting teachers as in-service 
educators. 

The SECDC model is not restricted to teachers nor is it restricted to in-service 
training. For example, the population could be building principals, psychologists, 
speech therapists, or regular classroom teachers. The major factor is that the people 
serving as in-service educators be peers of the population group for whom the 
in-service program is aimed. If the in-service training model is being applied to 
building principals instead of a consulting teacher you then have a consulting 
pincipal. The other elements of the model would apply regardless of the population. 

The model could also be utilized in an institutional setting to provide in-service 
training for ward attendants, aides, or recreation workers. In addition to in-service 
training the model also has potential for retrieving information. For example, consult- 
ing teachers could be trained to gather data from teachers attending their field 
sessions. They could then retrieve the necessary data and submit it back to the 
central staff. There are many modifications which can be made of the SECDC model. 

In replicating the model it is important to point out that while the structure is 
simple in design there are several principles which were employed and are very 
basic to the model. To ignore these principles would be to ignore what may be the 
significant aspects of the model. 

The following principles provided the base from which decisions were made 
relative to designing the model: 

1. The teachers are capable of assuming leadership roles in developing their 
own in-service training systems. 

2. That there should be a broad base of agency involvement. However, agencies 
should be asked to contribute only in the areas where they are best equipped 
to participate. 

3. That teachers should not be asked to carry out the routine administrative tasks 
essential to sustaining a comprehensive in-service training program. 

4. That the subject matter of in-service training should focus on those concerns 
most relevant to the instructional tasks of teachers. 

5. That participation should be voluntary. Rewards for participation should be 
inherent in the system. 

6. That status should be given to in-service training. Status is reflected in the 
investment made in the program, the value placed on it by achiinistrators, and 
the degree to which the teacher’s participation is made convenient. 

7. That the financial support should be shared by all levels of educational agencies. 
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Recommendations for Continuing the SECDC Model 
as an Operational Service in Iowa 

The response of special educators to the three year demonstration project ippears 
sufficient to warrant recommending continuation of the program as a state supported 
service. Throughout the project attention was given to matching functions with relevant 
agency roles. It was assumed unwise to ask an agency to perform a function foreign to 
its typical role in the spectrum of educational services. In recommending the establish- 
ment of SECDC as a slate supported service this principle became paramount. While 
the University offers a variety of services it is not primarily a service agency; whereas 
service is a basic function of the State Department of Public Instruction. 

For purposes of continuation it is recommended that the major function of SECDC 
be under two domains, i.e., operations and development, with the Iowa State 
Dfpartment of Public Instmction assuming responsibility for operations and The 
University of Iowa responsible for development. Each domain is briefly defined by 
function. For a more detailed description see Chapter 6 in Volume I. 

Operations: 

General Administration 
Conducting Training Sessions 
Printing Material 
Coordination of Field Sessions 
Orientation of Administrators 
Expansion of Services 

Development; 

Development of Material 
Field Testing 
Research 

Participation in Field Sessions 
Curriculum Consultation to Stale Department 

It is further recommended that a small policy board oorrposed of representatives 
from the field and the two major agencies be established. The role of this board 
shojld be to set the policies which govern the operation of the services rendered 
through SECDC. A broad y based advisory board made up primarily of the consumer. 

Such a board would be the vehicle through whirf) the needs in the field influence 
the program. 
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As ihe program malures, teachers should be given more responsibility for con- 
ceptualizing and sustaining the services emanating through the program. For example, 
consideration should be given to employing past consulting teachers as regional 
field coordinators. Teachers, individually, and in small groups, should be trair ed 
in the tasks of developing materials so that many of the future materials will be 
developed by the teachers themselves. The field sessions may also be used as a 
means of teaching basic skills in research. Such an approach might encourage 
teachers to do research. At least they might gain more respect for the researcher. 

The target group should be expanded to include other special education personnel. 
As this happens the input will need to be geared to the target group. High priority 
should be given to strategies of in-service training for administrators. The communi- 
cation gap between administrators and teachers appears to be ver^ real, it may be 
that the vision needed by administrators in providing leadership in programming for 
exceptional children is hindered by their lack of sensitivity as to what the teaching 
task is all about. 
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Appendix 6 

Survey of Consulting Teachers 
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SECDC 

Questionnaire to Consulting Teachers 



This questionnaire has been designed as a means of obtaining evalua- 
tive and descriptive information from Consulting Teachers on the SECDC 
program. Although the questionnaire is lengthy, most items require a 
check ('Z) response. Space has also been allotted for you to record com- 
ments when you so desire. If additional space is needed, feel free to use 
the reverse side of the questionnaire. 



GBTOL 



1. Which years did you serve as 
Consulting Teacher? Check 
each appropriate year: 

^Spring 1967 

School Year 1967-68 

^School Year 1968-69 

Will also serve 
School Year 1969-70 



2. What is your level of 
preparation? 

Less than BA BA ^BA+ 

MA_MA+_ 

3. How many years of teaching 
experience do you have in 
each of the following 
positions? {Include this 
year) 

in regular classes 

in special classes 

in your current position 

4. How many different special 
class teaching positions have 
you held? 



5. How many of each type of 
special classes are there 
in the building in which 
your class is housed? 

^educable classes 

trainable classes 



6. How many boys and girls are in 
your present class? 

^boys 

^girls 

7. How old is your youngest student? 

years, ^months 

8. How old is your oldest student? 

years, ^months 

9. Which level best approximates 
the age level of your class? 

primary intermediate 

^junior high ^senior high 

10. Which one of the following best 
describes the general conditions 
of your teaching situation? 

_very good ^average 

inadequate 



ORIOTION 

11, Was your orientation to the role 
of Consulting Teacher sufficient? 
Check (j/) one: 

yes (definitely 

yes (adequate) 

^no (generally insufficient) 

no (definitely insufficient) 
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12. Rank the following according to 
helpfulness in orienting you to 
the role of Consulting Teacher. 
Rank 1 for most help and 4 for 
least help: 

^training sessions in 

Iowa City 

^SECDC field coordinator 

printed information from 

the SECDC office 
pother Consulting Teachers 

13. How well do you understand the 
organizational aspects of SECDC? 

^good understanding 

some understanding 

little understanding 



14. How important do you feel it is 
to the role of the Consulting 
Teacher that she be knowledgeable 
of the organizational aspects of 
SECDC? 

^very important 

moderately important 

^not important 



TWINING SESSIONS 

(Held in Iowa City) 

15. How would you rate the overall 
quality of the training sessions? 



n r T" 1 5“ 

very good very poor 

16. Presentations by outside persons 
(Yeshiva, KU, IMC, etc. )? 



~r ~r -r ~r -j- 

very good very poor 



18. Organizations of training 
sessions? 



1 2 3 4 5 

Very good Very poor 

19. Was there sufficient oppor- 
tunity to meet informally 
with SECDC staff members? 

yes no 

20. Were you given sufficient 
opportunity to participate 
in the training sessions? 

yes no 

21. How helpful were the train- 
ing sessions to you in pre- 
paring for your field 
sessions? 



1 2 3 4 5 

very good very poor 

22. Were the training sessions 
held frequently enough? 

yes no 

23. If no, how often should they 
be held? 

monthly 

every other month 

^once per semester 

^once per year 

^quarterly as Presently 

scheduled 

24. Were the arrangements for 
your travel and accommoda- 
tions satisfactory? 

yes no 

Comment: 



17. Displays of materials: 

n — r ~T ~r ~r 

very good very poor 



O 
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Were the procedures followed for 
reimbursing your expenses 
satisfactory? 

yes no 

Comment: 



26. Was sufficient time allotted 
during the training sessions 
to the discussion of SECDC 
materials? 

yes no 

27. How would you evaluate the 
atmosphere of the training 
sessions? 

too formal 

formal, but appropriate 

informal, but appropriate 

too Informal 

Comment: 



28. Did the attendance of MR 
Consultants Interfere with 
the training sessions? 

yes no 

29. Do you think It was helpful 
to have the MR consultants 
attend the training sessions? 

yes no 

30. What changes would you make 
In the training sessions? 

Comment: 



FIELD SESSIONS 

31. Were the tasks required to 
make arrangements for the 
field sessions too time- 
consuming? 

yes no 

32. Did you have good cooperation 
from your administrator? 

yes no 

33. Were the procedures followed 
by SECDC In mailing the 
materials to you satisfactory? 

yes no 

34. Was the SECDC staff helpful 
when you called upon them 
for assistance? 

yes no 

35. Do you feel that the teachers 
attending your sessions were 
positive toward the SECDC 
program? 

yes no 

36. Do you feel that the concept 
of a Consulting Teacher as 
used in SECDC Is a good ap- 
proach to in-service training? 

yes no 

37. Was the group size conducive 
to discussion? 

yes no 

38. What was the average size of 
your group? 
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39. Was the distance you were 
required to travel too 
great? 

yes no 

40. Were the sessions 
scheduled at a convenient 
ti'tre? 

yes no 

41. Did you have enough time 
to cover the topics? 

yes no 

42. Would there be value in 
holding more than one 
session on selected 
publ ications? 

yes no 

43. Were the physical facili- 
ties appropriate for the 
field session? 

yes no 

44. How many field sessions 
should be held? 



47. 



48. 



50. 



Do you think that the barrier 
credit was the reason a large 
number of teachers attended the 
field sessions? 

yes no 



49. 



Do you feel attendance at the 
field sessions should be restricted 
to special class teachers? 

yes no 

If othere are permitted to attend, 
check one or more of the follow- 
ing you would recommend encouraging 
to attend: 

Special Ed. Directors 
Mr Consultants 

^Psychologists 

^Speech Clinician 

^Superintendents 

^Regular classroom teachers 



mmm 

Rate the following aspects of 
SECDC materials on a scale from 
very good to very poor: 



More Same Fewer 

nr "T T' 

45. How should the length of 
the sessions be changed? 

made longer 

rr 

made shorter 

2 

remain same 

3 

46. What changes would you make 
in the field sessions? 

List: 



>>-o i >> $. 

Overall topics 5 * o > o> wo 

of materials 

Organization 
format of 

materials 

Quality of 

materials 

Physical factors 
(binding, print, 
etc. ) 

1 2 3 4 5 

51. Were the materials relevant to 
your teaching situation? 

yes no 

Comment: 
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52. How frequently have you used 
the materials? 

very extensively 

^quite frequently 

^only occasionally 

practically never 

53. Have you taught any of the 
starter units included in 
the SECDC materials? 

yes no 

Comment: 



54. What influence have the 
materials had on your 
classroom teaching? 

positive influence 

no influence 

negative influence 

55. Were the materials self- 
explanatory? 

yes no 

56. Were the materials too 
long? 

yes no 

57. Were the materials easy 
to follow? 

yes no 

Comment: 



58. Indicate below which 
of the following SECDC 
materials you feel were 
best received by the 
participating teachers. 

(Rank only the 10 most 
important from 1 to 10) 

Review of Peabody Language Devel- 
opment Kits HI and H2 _ 

Review of The Frostig Program for 
the Development of Visual 

Perception , 

Review of Functional Basic Read- 
ing Series: Stamvia House 

Review of Materials for Educahle 
Mentally Retarded and the Dis- 
advantaged by Frank E. Richard 
Experience Unit — Family and 

Home-Primary _ 

Experience Unit — Family and Home- 

Intermediate _ 

Experience Unit--Family and Home- 

Advanced 

A Social Attitudes Approach to 
Sex Education for the Educahle 

Mentally Retarded _ 

Homemaking for the Educahle Men- 
tally Retarded Girl ._ 

Science: Suggested Content ^ 

Activities, Experiments _ 

Life Experience Starter Units- 

Set HI 

Law and Authority. An Essential 
Part of the Social Studies 
Program for the Educahle 

Mentally Retarded _ 

Speech Improvement for the 

Mentally Retarded _ 

Improving Instruction for the 

Mentally Retarded 

Planning an Arithmetic Curriculum 
for the Educahle Mentally 

Retarded 

Life Experience Starter Units — 
Set H 

Social Problem Fiction — A Source 
of Help for Retarded Readers . . ._ 
The Use of Overhead Projection in 
Classrooms for the Mentally 

Retarded 

Developing Appropriate Seatwork 
for the Mentally Retarded _ 
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59. Were any of your field sessions 
videotaped? 

^Yes No 

60. If yes, how many? 



61. Did the videotaping process 
disrupt your session? 

Yes No 



62. Would you recommend that 
videotaping of field sessions 
be continued? 

^Yes No 

63. Did you benefit from viewing 
videotapes of field sessions? 

^Yes No 

Comment: 



RDIf OF CONSULTING TKaiER 

Rate the support you feel 
you received from the 
following: 

64. Your Director of Special 
Education 



1 2 3 4 5 

Very good Poor 

65. Your principal: 



1 2 3 “T 5 

Very good Poor 



66. Your fellow special class 
teacher in your district: 



"1 — r ~r T" "T 

Very good Poor 

67. The teachers attending your 
sessions: 



n — r T" IT 

Very good Poor 

68. What was your reaction to 

serving as a consulting 
teacher: (Check one) 

^highly rewarding 

moderately rewarding 

^satisfactory 

^somewhat unsatisfactory 

^highly unrewarding 

69. If called upon in the future 
to serve In a similar capacity 
would you be Inclined to 
accept? 

^Yes No 

70. What percent of the special 
class teachers you know do ycu 
feel could fulfill the role of 
consulting teacher? 

percent 

71. What were the major factors 
which contributed to your 
success as a Consulting 
Teacher? 

List: 



O 
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7?. What were the major factors which 78. How does SECOC compare to 
hindered your role as a Consulting other in-service training 

Teacher? programs in which you have 



List: 

73. Was the amount of renumeration 
sufficient? 

yes No 

74. Would you serve as a Consulting 
Teacher if only expenses were 
paid? 

Yes No 

7b. Do you feel that the Consulting 
Teacher experience helped you 
improve as a teacher? 

.Yes Ho 

76. Have your professional goals 
changed as a result of serving 
as a Consulting Teacher? 

Yes No 

Conment: 



REACTim TO S£0)C 

77. Which function(s) of the SECOC 
project should be continued? 
(check one) 

materials, but not field 

sessions 

field sessions, but not 

materials 

both field sessions and 
materials 



participated? 

SECOC was superior 

SECOC was equal 

SECOC was of less value 

SECDC was the only ;r- 

service training I 
have had. 

79. Are there aspects of SECDC 
which should be changed? 

Yes Ho 

Comment: 



80. Are there additional 

services which should be 
added? 

Yes No 

Comment: 



81. From .'hat aspects of SECDC 
have you profit d inost? 

Comment: 
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$£CDC QUESTIONNAIRE 



$I>ECIAL EDUCATION CURRICUCUIH DEVaOPMENT CENTER 
EAST HAIL 
UNiVEftSITTOF IOWA 
IOWA CITY 



TMt quHlIOAntlit It dtiigntd trtund tpecitie qutttions. Sptct 
hit bttn piovidtd, hoivtvtr, for you lo oMor tvtluttivt commttiU if 
you ftol to inclined. In ihott intlencet mhert you do mile edditfonil 
commentt. plette be ture to tito check en tppropritle lesponte lo 
IhetpKific quettion. 



NO f(: fTALtCtKD NVUB(nS fN PAfieNTHtStS NtUT TO fACH OveSTfON 
AA( fOfi KlY^NCH PUAPOSiS. «f4$f OISfteGMD WW. 



OtNERAL INFORMATION 



d:d you lifit begirt in«rtdir>g SECOC 
Setiiort’ 1967 _ fall 1967 

($) fall 1968 * 

I 

it yoj' level of precaratiort> Lett than 

($f 8A _ 8A 8Af ^ MA MA t 

I » j • t 

(7i Oo yo« fold ertOorte^e^ a3$> 

Ho«t <rtartv y«a<t of teKhing eM>«riertce do yOil 
have irt each of the foiiowirtg potiiiortt> 

(6'9I irt regular cUttei 

ftO-ttf in to^iti clattei 

^.^irt yowf Cvrrer>l potttiOrt 



Ho« many of eKh type of tpeciii c'attet are 
there in yo^ tchool d<tu ct’ 

09 70} educabie 

trainable 

Ho* many boyt and g>It are in yOur prctent 

ciattr 

f73-24f boyl 

fiifl* 

Ho* Old it your youngest ttudent> 

y**rt 

Ho* Old It youf Oldest ttuder>l? 

7J7-W/ .I,..,,. yeart« 



Ho* many different toeCiil clast 1e*cf<ir^ 
petitions Kave you heid> 



Mo* many of eacti type tf soectai cutset are 
tr-ere in the building tn 'i*tich your class it 
homed’ 

ffS-ffi; edxable 
f 7 /*r|> »*.^trairtAie 



f. 7 $y 



fHf 



Which level best aporr»iTrafet the age level 
c* your class’ 

. primary 



- - r - intermediate 

.-.y fur>io> high 
senior high 

Which one of the foiio*^ ^ best deaenbes ihe 
general CONhtions of your teaching situation’ 

■ ■ . y v ery good «...|..>verege ...y^nadeguate 
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SECDCOF« 3 ANiZATiOM 

How wtll do YOU ftel you undorillr.d SECOC? 
fS7i ..^^ood uncft<iflndmg 
undirAiioding 
/ Jttii undoritinding 

(MU Hivi you b««A lAiri thit SICOC wii coapiriitvily 
fgndod by thi Unllid Stilil Office of Educition, 

0#pt of MfiC (nitruction. «nd TM Unlvifilty of lowi> 
^11 No.^^ 

Which loufci of infOfmi;ion on the opirition of (ICOG 
hi I tOM of moi! hi!p? (fiiik fwn ) to S, in th ' I ' 
for tH ©01 which hi I t#m thi moil hiip) 
.^EEC&CMai 
(40f *^EiiId|||iloni 
f4tf ..Spoc, Ed. AdminiitritOfi 
ri;; .^OthlMllchiri 
f4S/ «~Co^riipond«nci from SECOC 



FIELD SESSIONS 

7 h$ folfcwtng Qotstfom to 1 h$ / |/d ftilroni c on 
<fuctid dy thi cor^iuHtng tiichir: 

(44) Wll Ihi group till coo^c^vl 10 dilcutlioo^ 

m No 

(45) Wli thi diitir)Ci you win ripulrid to trivel loo 

Of lit? •^Yfi No 

(46t Win thi lillloni tchoduiid it i corviniint timi? 
— No 

f47f WVl thi ph^liCll flCilitill ipproprilti for Ihi 
rnid lllliorif .^11 No.^ 
f4$l How mihy fil1d iitilOfM ihould bi hiid? 

Mofi Sim$ Ffwif^^. 

f49t Win thi toplci It thi fiiid iMiioni nieviMf 
.^Yii No _ 

fSO^ Wm inouph dnpiiy miioriilt includodf 
VII No 

fSf/ How Ihould thi IIAOth of thi IllliOM bl chlngidh 
Midi loogir ^ midi ihoriif » ^ rmt^iin iimo 



l#Vw «n /fif«d /rV« iifiictt rititZ/t^ to hofdSiU<o^i coffA<f#d 
by thi tOAOvflZnb riiehl/l. A«n fh« impCfUnco of uth ttpitt tf 
thOtkfAp tho COtufT^ 

tbft OpOOfluhity to tilh ibout yOur Ihiiructlonil ooocifri 
rSJ/ FriiiAtitiOo by cof^iult^ng tllchK 
f$4; Fniihtilloo by Oihir tiichm 
fSd/ Dilpliy of IMlVilll 




lECOC FUlLlCATlONl 

^ftk tho otpHti of Ihi fiifd Xf iirpffi iitOfdiftQ to thOif 4moonoxo io you from f to $. ' f ’ 

fof tho mo$t i^ipoffior; 

'W FnilMIt Oh by eohlulthg tUCMrl 

tiff _HCDC M>iicir<ohi 

•$$f Fniihtit’Ohl by tthir tiMhifi 

f$9f M.^Diip^ly of PiiriiU 

fOO/ _OpOb^lty H tl k IbOUt yOur ih|tfw€tiOh|i OthClfM 

rf f4X/ A^pniimitiiy fthii piniht of ihi fil'd imiohi did yo« inrd i hci you bigih itti^dho IICOC ihi om’ 

KP^ioh of *n fohowini Odit ih«ti\«i youf mioh Ht ouiiih|f 
rdir M^ilCW Of Ihtmit .^Hlhiti 

f$ii til vOtff ittOhdOhOO voturu^f T — ^ „ - - 
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PUSUCAllONSlCool d) 



(S*^l D.d the pcssiDilities of obtaining credit toiAQrd faiary increaies influence voir attendance? .Yea No 

(66) 0>d yoof dJtfici g»ve aalarv c/edi! for mending SCCOC field Seiifooi? ^Ye$ No— ^ 

iS?) Do yCHJ feel attendance at the field lesvona should be (vatricted to apecial claia leachera? „ Yea No «„ 



( 66 ) 

(6$! 

(70^ 

(7U 

(72) 

(73) 
n 4i 



(Sf 

/$) 

(7) 

(B) 

(9) 

no) 

nu 

(12f 

(13) 

(14) 
US) 
06) 
(17) 

ns) 

(19) 

(Kf 

21) 

( 22 ) 

f23( 

(24f 

< 2 $: 



'f Dthe'i are pennitied to attend, check one of more of the following you would recommend encoiraging to attend 

Senegal Ed Directors 

M R Consultants 

Piye‘_Mngiit< 

..— Speech Clinicif*! 

-- - Super i.i ten dents 

Regular classroom teacheri r80*Card^o 1) 

//>* Oup/^ cared from C$rd 2 

Md/caff 6e/ow ikhch of fhe fo(krtrt,yg S6COC you Aave recerved, and c he c A 

fhe rno mtvch you fee/ are fhe r/wsf irvurfanf fo you 




Review of feabo<fy tanguoge Oevetopment f(itt Af srxfn7 
Review of 7 7>o frosug hogn a tet Iht Devtfopmone of V'/iue/ f’e/cepf/on 
Review of furnr/rona/ flaarc Reading St' as S/anert Nouse 
Review of Vatenstt fot l^xKabft Ke-n/a/Zy Btfarded and 7ht OfS$dv$rf»gad 
by franX t R.cf^rd 

fnperience Und fomt/r sndHomt firtmirY 
{^pthtncf Untt Familf and Nome- /nfermedrare 
ftper/ence Unit ftmfr ondHomo >liA'anced 

A SxKfOt Attrtjdti App/ooch tp Stt {djctttoo fot ihe fducaft/e ytnt»(ff Retarded 
the A/fWipaper 4 Ata/or Suppremenf to the Lenguoge Ans f^rognm fot the fAxaft/e 
if eM a Iff Retarded 

Homemaiing for the tdocshfe iftntefif Beterded Girf 
Scteoce Suggested Cootent, 4rrrvrtrei. f>per/menti 
life f»p<r/ence Sra/ref Un/ts Set et 

Lem and Authentr An tsseoifet Peri of \ht Soetel Stomas Program for the 
fdocadfe Venfa/Ay Retarded 
speech /nipnn emenf for the Nenta//y Petarded 
ffhptov.hg /nstrucfron for the yentalfy Retarded 
fiepc/ftt^ Pi4>fl Proff/esa rh 5pec<a/ Cfststa for the Sftntafff Retarded 
Pfa/tmog an A/fthmeitc Cynavftrh fot the Rduce6/e yertaffy Retarded 
Life tnpeftehce Starter Uhtts Set *2 
Sociaf Prohfem fret too A Source of Hetp for Retarded Peadeta 
The Vte of Overhead Protect too to Cfaaarooma for the yeotaiff P<<iarded 
Deve/op>ng Appropodte SeatnoA for the yertalfy Petarded 



StCOC WATtRiAlS 



Rate the fofiom ng aapettt Of S(CC>C fhotettata on a tcafe 
from very pc V fo very poor 



II 



I 



II 



( 26 ) 

(27) 

(2Bf 

(29) 

( 30 ) 



Overeil kjpHS of m^ieeiats 
Oganiiaiion format of rnateriaii 
<^lity of mat« ais 
^ySiCal factors (b»w6r<$ P^M 

tera the rnateriais reieiani to teaching Sit«aiton’ 
Comment 
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SECOC MATERIALS (Cool d) 



Mow fre<veoUv yoo uied the matenal»> 

Ve«r Oaite Only PracticaHy 

fJT; ^Sutefiiively .Frepuenily j.Occa$iona1tv j^NevCf 

( 37 ^ Have you taught any the itartei unit! included in the SECOC mat^'riafi^ Yei No 

/W> IVere they (o< do you think they would be) helpful^ «^Yei No 

Conirren! 



lYhai infiuer.ce h^e the materiiTi had on your daik'oon^ teaching? 



(U) 


_ _ pfltniv influence no 

1 / 


influence negative influence 

j 




Wert the materiali self aKpianiiory? 


Yes No 


(36} 


Were the materials loo long? 


Yes No 


(37} 


Were *he maieriari easy to follow? 


Yes No 



CONSUtTiNG TEACHER RaC 

Do you agree With uting ipeoat clan leachefiai consulting teachen? ^...^Yei No 
fJ9; Whs you latiihed with the performence of your consulting teacher? — - Yea No ,■■■■ 

What percent of loecial tiaii teKheri do you feet are capable of lerving as consulting teachers? . 

HU Art you familiar with the training con lulling teKheri fKeive from the SECOC staff? ^...^Tes No 

fCi Old you know that cor\Sufting teKheri receive a lt^pend for their efforts? *_-Yej No 



REACTION TO SECOC 

fO; Which functioo(s) of the SECOC pnoiect iWd be continued? (check one) 

mitefteit. but not field sessions 

' fiHii letiioni. but not materials 
— ^ both field iesi)Oni and rMieriati 

/I4/ Mow dbtt SECOC cdn^aretooihi» in iervice triming prpyimi in wNch you haveprtic*pited> 

SECOC »rti Superior 
— ^ SECOC was eguai 

SEC^C wait# lesi value 

i_L$ECOC wia the only in service trimir^g \ hive had 

Have yiif present a<lnin*tlraiive personnel provided yvu an opportunity to pi'tiCpate in othH in service I'lining 
geared to Ip . iai cuss Wucheri? Yes No 

f*$f ShoWld the UiiC services of SKOC be continued? ^...^Tes No 

(47t Are thwe aspects of SECOC which iWdbe changed? Yes No . , 

Comment 



.'48i Are there additional servces which thcvid be added? . miMi Yea No 
Comment 



re?; from wAH aipecti of SECOC ht>e you teofite^ nvost? 



2f 
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Appendix D 

Survey of Building Principals 
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SECDC QUESTIONNAIRE 
to 

PRINCIPALS 



Cols . 

How many special classes for the EMR are under your 
supervision? 

01-02 Elementary 

1 

03 Junior High 

2 

04 Senior High 

3 

05 Does your district have the services of: 

Director of Special Education 

Consultant for the mentally retarded 
2 

^School psychologist 

^3 

Speech therapist 
^4 

06 How familiar are you with the SECDC In-service 
project? 

sufficiently Informed 

minimally Informed 
2 

completely uninformed 
3 



Rank In order of effectiveness the sources of 
Information regarding the SECDC program: 

(1 for most effective, 2 for second, etc.) 



07 


special class teachers 
1 

^ SECDC Newsletter 


08 


09 


C 

Director of Special Education 


10 


Consultant for the Mentally Retarded 

4 


11 


Cownunlcatlons from SECDC 



5 



- 2 - 



Cols . 

12 



13 



14 



14 



What do you feel has been the response of yoir Special 
class teachers to the SECDC in-service training program? 

highly positive 
] 

positive 

noncommittal 

3 

^negative 

^4 

unable to respond 
5 

Based on your information to the SECDC program what 
has been your response? 

highly positive 
1 

positive 

2 

nonconmi ttal 

3 

^negative 

4 

unable to respond 

5 

Have you had an opportunity to review the SECDC 
curriculum publications? 

Yes No 

1 2 



If Yes, what has been your reaction to 

They are in general practical 

^ ^the needs of teachers. 



They are in general practical 
? for your teachers. 



They are not of much value. 



the materials? 
and geared to 

but Inappropriate 



Cofrment: 
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Cols . 

16 



To what extent do you feel the majority of your special 
class teachers have used the SECDC materials? 



^extensively when they are working on topics 

1 ^covered by SECDC materials? 



by SECDC materials? 
occasionally 
seldom 

unable to respond 



17 



18 



19 



20 



21 



22 




Would it be helpful if principals were also provided 
copies of the SECDC curriculum publications? 

^Yes No 

Are you aware that the SECDC in-service sessions are 

conducted by special class teachers and are called 
Consulting Teachers? 

^Yes No 

Have any of your special teachers served as f Consulting 
Teacher? 



^Yes No 

If yes I do you feel this was advantageous to your program? 
Yes No 

— T 2 

Do you feel the experience was meaningful to the teacher? 
Yes No 

The SECDC in-service training sessions the past two years 
have been held after school hours. What would be your 
recoflfnendation for the future? 

V C ontinue after school sessions 

2 ^Hold sessitns during school time and ask for 

release time for teachers. 

3 Omit sessions and merely mail materials to teachers. 

4 Hold sessions during regularly scheduled in-service 

training days 
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Appendix E 

Survey of Directors of Special Educat 
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SECDC Questionnaire 
to 

Directors of Special Education 



General 



Check the statement which best describes your administrative organization 

(a) sin? e local school district 

(b) sin’le county unit 

(c) multi county unit 

(d) more than one local district but not organized according to 

county lines. 

Fill in the number of personnel per category. 

teachers of EMR classes 

teachers of TMR classes 

other special class teachers 

psychologist 

MR consultants 

_speech therapist 

other ‘or ial personnel 

What is the total public school population in the geographic area for 
which you serve as special education director? 



Did your program provide in-service training specifically for special 
class teachers of the retarded prior to the beginning of SECDC? 

Yes No 
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If Yes, how often during the school year? 

^once 

^twice 

more than two times a year 



Have these programs continued in addition to the SECDC service? 

Yes No 



What was your role in the participation of your teachers in the SECDC 
field sessions? 

required teachers to attend 

merely informed the teachers of the session 

^actually encouraged their attendance 

^assumed a neutral position 



What is your general response to the SECDC program? 

highly positive 

positive 

^non-commi tal 

negative 

What do you feel is the general response of your teachers to the SECDC 
program? 

^highly positive 

positive 

^non-commital 

negati ve 
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Were any of the Consulti ng Teachers from your area? 
Yes No 



If yes: Do you feel this was to the advantage of your program? 

Yes No 



Do you feel the experience was meaningful to the teacher? 
Yes No 



Are you aware that the project Is a cooperative project Involving the 
University of Iowa and the Iowa State Department of Public Instruction? 

Yes No 



Are you aware that the major sources of funds used to support SECDC come 
from a federal grant? 

^Yes No 

Were you sufficiently Informed regarding the SECDC project during Its 
early development? 

Yes No 



To what extent do you feel the majority of your teachers have used the 
SECDC materials? 

Extensively when they are working on topics covered by SECDC members 

Occasionally 

^Seldom 



What has been your reactions to the SECDC materials? 

They are In general practical and geared to the needs of teachers 

They are not practical but Inappropriate to teachers In iny area 

They are not of much value 



o 

ERIC 
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Comments : 



Do you favor the SECDC model which uses most special class teachers as 
in-service educators with the State Department and the University 
providing support to the consulting teachers? 

Yes No 



Do you feel this model could be applied in other areas of special 
education? 

Yes No 



Please make any additional comments you desire. 



er|c 
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Appendix F 

Consulting Teacher Evaluation Report 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT CENTER 



Consulting Teacher Evaluation Report 

Name ^Area Date 

Attendance ^Length of Meeting 

Preparation ; 

Did you have sufficient time to prepare for your workshop? 

Yes No 

If no, what changes need to be made to allow you additional time? 



Did you experience any difficulty in preparing your presentation? 

Yes No 

If yes, what kinds of problems were encountered and how can 
the SECDC staff help you avoid these problems in the future? 



Would additional media materials be of help to you in your presenta- 
tion? 

Yes No 

If yes, what kind, e.g.^ overlays, tapes, etc.? 



er|c 
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Teacher Responses : 

Teacher interest in workshop topic. Very interested - the 

majority felt the topic 
was important to the 
education of the EMR. 

Interested but not en- 
thusiastic. 

Not interested - the 

majority of teachers did 
not feel that the topic 
was important to the 
education of the EMRt 

Participation in discussion. Excellent participation. 

Many questions and com- 
ments. No problem in 
getting discussion started. 

Good participation-some 

voluntary questions how- 
ever, most discuision 
was in response to ques- 
tions from the consult- 
ing teacher. 

Limited participation. 

No voluntary discussion. 

Teacher a^/praisal of material. Very worthwhile-appro- 

priate content and good 
teaching ideas. 

Good - usable but room 

for improvement. 

Less than adequate - of 

limited value to the 
teacher. 



Over-all Evaluation: 

How would you rate this workshop in comparison to others you 
have conducted? Better As good as Not as good as 

How would your rate this workshop in comparison to your expecta- 
tions cf a good session? 

Better As good as Not as good as 



er|c 
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Feedback ; 

What kinds of questions were presented by the teachers during 
the discussion period? 



Notes to SECDC Staff (include any suggestions or comments). 



Date of next meeting: 



er|c 
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Appendix G 

Evaluation of Consulting Teacher and Workshop 
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EVALUATION OF CONSULTING TEACHER AND WORKSHOP 




to 

a 

4J 

S 

U-f 

o 

4J 

00 

g 






9) 

i 




> 

M 
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Evaluation: FACILITIES 12345 PRESENTATION 12345 RAPPORT 12345 

0RGANI2ATI0N .2345 KNOWLEDGE OF MATERIAL 12345 LEAD DISCUSSION 12345 TOTAL 12345 



Appendix H 

Project Staff 

Consulting Teacher Roster 
SECDC Advisory Board 
SECDC Policy Board for Continuation 



O 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT CENTER STAFF 



The staffing pattern of SECDC capitalized on the availability of 
persons with talent required for project activities. The major compli- 
ment of the working force was on part-time short-term appointments 
Much of the development work was carried out during the summer when 
teachers were available and free to work on the staff in Iowa City, 
While this type of an approach to staffing a production project such 
as SECDC presents certain administrative demands it allows for the 
matching of persons with particular skills to specific tasks. The 
coordination of the staff was enhanced by the absence of turn over 
among the central staff members. 



Central Staff 
Edward L. Meyen, Director 
Sigurd B, Walden, Assistant Director 
Munroe Shintani, Coordinator 
Phyllis Carter, Curriculum Specialist 



Patricia A.dams, Curriculum Specialist 
Dan Burns, Media Specialist 
Michael D*Asto, Editorial Assistant 
Keith Doellinger, Media Specialist 
LeRoy Mitchell, Graphic Artist 
Susan Moran, Curriculum Specialist 
Mary LaVay Netsell, Curriculum 

Specialist 

James Stehbens, Research Assistant 
Linda Vande Garde, Curriculum 

Specialist 



Nov, 


1966 


- 


Nov, 


1969 


Sept 


1967 


- 


Nov, 


1969 


Nov, 


1966 


- 


Aug. 


1969 


Nov, 


1966 


- 


Apr. 


1969 


mnel 


Feb, 


1967 


- 


Dec. 


1967 


Jan. 


1969 


- 


Nov, 


1969 


Sept 


1968 


- 


Aug. 


1969 


Sept 


1967 


- 


Feb. 


1969 


Nov, 


1968 


- 


Aug. 


1969 


June 


1969 


- 


Nov, 


1969 


Jan, 


1969 


. 


June 


1969 


Nov, 


1966 


- 


Aug. 


1967 


June 


1968 


- 


Sept 


1969 



Summer Development Personnel 
1968 



1967 

Marilyn Chandler 
Robert LaConto 
Sally Vitteteaux 
Mary Ward 



F, Corydon Crooks 
Billy Tilley 
Frank Vitro 
Judy Walden 



1969 

F, Corydon Crooks 
Alan Frank 
Carol Horton 
Katherine Levi 
Nancy Walden 
Gordon White 



Secretarial Staff 



Carol Baumstone 


Feb. 


1967 ■ 


■ Aug, 


1967 


Dawn Billings 


Feb. 


1967 ■ 


■ June 


1967 


Ann Jos ten 


June 


1968 ■ 


■ Aug, 


1969 


Janice Mansfield 


July 


1967 ■ 


“ June 


1968 


Nancy Schmidt 


Apr. 


1967 ■ 


- Sept 


1967 


Eleanor Simpson 


July 


1969 • 


- Nov. 


1969 


Ruby Steinhiliber 


Sept 


1967 ■ 


• Nov. 


1969 


Shirley Sterner 


Sept 


1967 • 


- Nov, 


1969 


Garment Wynveen 


Nov. 


1966 ■ 


• Sept 


1967 
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CONSULTING TEACHERS 



Bernadine Carlen 
Winnie Carlson 
Yvonne Chadek 
Pearl Cords 
*Hvelyn Davison 
^ola Garnass 
Charlene Hamilton 



Mary Curly 
Evelyn Davison 
Fran Dempster 
Alberta Ekholm 
Zola Garnass 
Margaret Grassley 
Mary Hickey 



Virginia Anderson 
Regina Artley 
Deone Bachelor 
Letitia Busbee 
Fran Dempster 
Alberta Ekholm 
Margaret Grassley 



1966 - 19 67 
an d 

1967 -^1968 

Nancy Kurth 
James Lyons 
Ann Mackey 
*Eva Macklin 
Joan Mouw 
lone Perry 



1968 - 1969 

Sylvia Hogan 
Eva Macklin 
Dorris Martin 
Ann Pressler 
Avis Scott 
Gladys Temple 



1969 - 1970 

Mary Hart 
Sylvia Hogan 
Pearl Justmann 
Dorris Martin 
Anne Ridenour 
Avis Scott 



* Consulting Teacher throughout the duration 



O 
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Julia Richardson 
Mary Jean Sweet 
^Gladys Temple 
*A. Carol Tiller 
*Mary Ward 
Ruth Wood 
Dorothy Ziegler 



Agnes Terry 
A. Carol Tiller 
Toni Van Cl eve 
Elizabeth Vogel 
Mary Ward 

A, Maurine Waughtal 
Dorothy Weatherly 



Colleen Sehr 
Don Shaw 
Agnes Terry 
Toni Van Cleve 
Sally Vitteteaux 
Elizabeth Vogel 
Dorothy Weatherly 



of the Project. 
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SECDG ADVISORY BOARD 



1966 - 1969 

Louis F. Brovm, Ph.D> (Chairman) 
Associate Professor 
University of Iowa 



Richard E. Fischer 
Director of Special Education 
Iowa State Department of 
Public Instruction 


Drexel D. Lange 
Associate Superintendent 
Iowa State Department of 
Public Instruction 


Robert Gibson, Ph,D> 

Director of Special Education 
Polk County Board of Education 


Ira Larson 

Assistant Superintendent 
Joint County System of Cedar, 
Linn, Johnson, and Washington 
Counties 



SEC DC POLICY BOARD 



Continuation Beginning 
November 1969 



State Superintendent 

Iot;a State Department of Public Instruction 



State Director of Special Education 

Iowa State Department of Public Instruction 



Dean 

College of Education 
University of Iowa 



Chairman 

Division of Special Education 
University of Iowa 



Representative 

Iowa Director of Special Education Associations 



